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CHAPTER I 


TROELTSCH AND HIS WORK 


I. Introduction 


Aims of this Thesis. -- There is no role more strange 


for the novice to play than that of judge and critic of one 
whose learning exceeded by far that of his tutors and critics 
alike. Nevertheless some evaluation is expected from one who 
pes seriously sought a degree of understanding of the work of 
: such a scholar as Ernst Troeltsch, Therefore, with great mis- 
givings as to our competence in such a task, we shall endeavor 
to set forth some few observations on Troeltsch's significance 
for the highly specialized area of thought to which we have 


devoted our attention through him and his crowning work, Der 


Historismus und seine Probleme. Before we enter upon our des- 


criptive judgment, however, we shall pause to set forth our aim 
and purpose in this thesis in order that there may be no mis- 

understanding as to the nature of our task. Due to the diffi- 
cult problem of translating this work of Troeltsch no adequate 


treatment of the material in Der Historismus und seine Probleme 


has yet appeared in English. It has been our good fortune to 
have had the use of an initial effort to. translate this work, but 
even this copy is unsatisfactory for general use. For this rea- 
80n our primary object is to present in briefer compass a dis- 
cussion of the methodological problems of historicism without de- 
parting in any considerable degree from the ordering of them or 
of their contexts as they have been dealt with by Troeltsch. 


Since Troeltsch's characteristic method in this work is one based ‘ 
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upon full criticism of other theories pertinent to the subject 
matter of each section, we have used as our limiting principle 
the separation of Troeltsch's own viewa.2tom those which he seeks 
to accept or reject. An examination of hig work in the original 
will quickly reveal the necessity for such a limitation upon the 
scope of this thesis. The number and range of similar and dis- 
similar theories discussed, analyzed, adapted, and modified by 
Troeltsch would require of the student many years of study before 
sufficient understanding could be gained to justify either affir- 
mation or dissent toward Troeltsch's treatment of them. It is 
for this reason that we have neglected to make more than the 
briefest remarks on the material in Chapter III which constitutes 
the most considerable bulk of Der Historismus und seine Probleme. 
Although OQhapter III contains the evidence of the breadth of 
Troeltsch's knowledge, both historical and contemporary, of the 
various concepts of development and of universal history, never- 
theless we cannot hope to do justice to his compact discussions 
and critical analyses of: Hegel, Ranke, Schelling, Savigny, Grimm 
Adam Muller, W. von Humboldt, Marx, Toennies, Plenge, Weber, St. 
Simon, Comte, Mill, Spencér, Fouillee, Wundt, Croce, and Bergson. 


Because of his dependence upon Rickert, however, we shall in- 


Clude some remarks on the latter's theories especially to that 


extent in which they are important for the concept of individual- 


ity. In this it is our aim and purpose to set forth Troeltsch's 


analysis of the distinctive categories of historical judgments, 


to summarize his discussion of the neture of historicism, in its 


metaphysical, logical, and epistemological aspects, leading 


toward a consideration of the important contribution of historic- 


ism, in contrast with naturalism, for & Weltanschauung. 


va 


II. Troeltsch's Background 


Tragic Motif. -- Because Der Historismus und seine 


Probleme is a work which brings together the strands of a life- 
time devoted to the problems with which it deals, it is only 
fitting that this discussion be introduced with a review of 


Troeltsch's own life-history. Fritz Heinemann finds a note of 


tragedy in his life more moving than the tragic motif in the 
philosophy current in his time. A great historian and a prophet, 
but actually an historian without an inclusive view of history 
and a prophet without an evangelium, is Heinemann's judgment me 
If such seem harsh, only a review of Troeltsch's own development 
can give the lie. To Heinemann's statement we might add that 
Troeltsch was a seeker after furtive values which always just 
eluded his grasp. Even Der Historismus was but an introduction 
to ite Uberwindung, 


is the record of a growing appreciation of the former together 


and Troeltsch's intellectual life-history 


with the realization of the necessity for the latter. Mandelbaum's | 


evaluation of Troeltsch stresses the pitfalls into which his 


% 


lrritz seen Neue Wege der Philosophie (Leipzig: 
Quelle and Meyer, 1929), p. 210; cf.,D. Karl Bornhausen, “Ernst 


Troeltsch und das Problem der wissenschaftlichen Theologie, . 


Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, IV (1923-24 ) ~~ 2. 100: . ° Ee 


ist besser, diese wissenschaftlichen Schwachen des Gelehrten 
Troeltsch klar zu sagen; denn sie gehoren zu seinem Vorzug, dass 
er das Unmogliche versucht und eine Strecke weit gefordert hat: 
namlich ohne vorgefasstes Ziel aus dem Material der Geschichte 
selbst ein systematisches Ganze der Kultur und der Religion 
herauswachsen zu lassen. Wer wollte es leugnem, dess unser 
gesamtes Geistesleben ein System ist, ohne dass ein Mensch dieses 
System je zedacht hat. Dieses Syst em wollte er nach denken, 

nicht es erfinden oder erpressen, nur Stuck fiir Stuck es nachzei- 
Chnen, zufrieden damit, dass die beobachteten Linien sich irgen- 
dwo im Unendlichen schneiden und damit System bilden werden. 
Dieser Kopf, der so viel verwirrende Einzelbilder aus der - 
Geschichte heraushob und érscheinen liess, war keineswegs selbst 
verworren; er war der klarsten Denker einer, die wir hatten, und 
er war desillusioniert gegenuber seiner Umwelt. Er gab sich 
kaum mehr Muhe, sich ihr verstandlich zu machen: 680 sehr gasste. 
ihn die Auf gabe der rastlosén Stoffumwalzung, um aus seinen 
neuen Kombinat ionem und Aspekten neue | ReggerSnel RerNes4 Zu 
schopfen." | 


FP 


theory led him: "But Troeltsch at the last possible moment 
avoids what seems to be the inevitable relativism of his position 
by means of an act of faith: he appeals to the ‘conscience’ 


(Gewissen) of the individual historian."* The import of this 


criticism lies in its protest that Troeltsch's final transcend- 
ing of historicism is nothing more than a pious wish arising from 
his own religious faith. Nevertheless such a faith was the source 
of Troeltsch's whole life-labor, for in his inaugural lecture at 
Berlin in 1908 he had declared: "Ich bin hierher gekommen, um 
der Anarchie der Werte ein Ende zu bereiten."® Throughout a life 


of monumental studies this was his motive.* If it be true that 
he finally failed to achieve the goal he set for himself, we may 
nevertheless pay homage to the nobility and the persistence of 
his effort. 

Perhaps the tragic motif in Troeltsch's life, which 
Heinemann mentioned, may have been a reference to Troeltsch's 
unfortunate personal sorrows which have been preserved in a 
public letter by Baron Friederich von Hiigel.° Shortly after 
his marriage in May 1901, Troeltsch's wife bedame convalescent 
and confined for twelve years. Not until July, 1913, was a 
child born to the 9 oe which onper?nssy restored Mrs. Troeltsch 


a 


hiaania Mandelbaun, ot Problem of Historical Knowl edge 
(New York: Liveright, 1938), p. 1 


SHeinemann, Op. Git... De Sii- 


4charles W. Pipkin, "Days that are Beyond detain 2 
The Christian Register, CII, (April 5, 1923) p. 320: "Eucken 
believed Troeltsch to be the mo st learned man the philosophical 
world has seen since the time of Leibniz.® 


; Spriederich von Hugel, "Ein Brief Friederich von Hygels 
Uber Ernst Troeltsch," Die Christliche Welt, XXXVII, pp. 311-315. 


‘Also of. E. &. Sleigh, The Sufficiency of of Ohristianity, (London: 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1923), pp. i a5 | 
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to health. Then following upon this restoration of family life, 
the war came, bringing with it new burdens. Von Hygel Quotes © 
from the first letter which he received from Troeltsch following 
the war, January 1920: 
Wir alle betrauern liebe Tote. Meine Mutter wurde belm 
Ausbruch des Krieges vor Schrecken vom Schlage geruhrt und 
starb bald danach, Nach ihrem Tode brach mein Vater voll- 
standig zusammen und lebte noch zwei Jahre ohne Zu wissen, 
dass Krieg war. Meine Schwester verlor ihren einzigen Sohn 
nech nur vierzehntégigem Kriegsdienst; dadurch wurde die 
Gesundheit meines Schwagers so stark erschittert, dass er ein 
Jahr darauf starb. 
In addition to thése personal hardships Troeltsch's closing years 
were embittered by his realization of Germany's post-war situa— 
tion and what he realized full well would be the probable out- 
come. In those last days he stood forth as the champion of the 
youth of Germany. © 
His Intellectual Companions -~- Certainly whatever else 


we may say of him Troeltsch was the product of his time and his 


teachers, Born the son of an Augsburg physician on the 17th of 


c 


February, 1865, he received his education at Erlangen, Berlin, 


and Gottingen. In his undergraduate period he was under the 
influence of Ritschl, Lagarde, Treitschke, and Dilthey who drew 
forth, even in this early period, his two-fold interest in theo- 
logy and in history. In the order of his dependence upon them 
those influencing him may be listed in accordance with Heine- 
mann; The Heidelberg School, Windelband, Rickert, and Weber; then 
also Dilthey, Eucken, Simmel, and Spiess, Finally, more broadly, 
he was influenced ty Kant, Lotze, and Hegel.’ To these might be 


added, from our own observation, the men in the voluntaristic 


—_ an 
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6gnarles W. Pipkin, op. cit., p. 319. 
"Heinemann, cit., p. all. | 


. tradition: Boehme, Gusanus, and Schelling, whose works were 


known and discussed understandingly by Troeltsch, yet whose 


spirit he never really caught. To such as these he makes his 


appeal when the foundations of his historicism become Shaky, but 


: the appeal is seldom more than an aside or a footnote, a gesture 
) 
: for his successor, Tillich, who made better use of that tradition. 
: | 
. Sincé we have dwelt at some length with deprecatory judgments 
| of Troeltsch's achievement, let us conclude our general evalua- 
: tion of him with Tillich's tribute: 
” Wahrend der Drucklegung traf mich die Nachricht von dem 
: p18tzlichen Tode Ernst Troeltsche. Sein leidenschaftliches 
¥ Streben war es, Zum System zu kommen. Dem Dank, den ich ihm 
schulde, auch fiir die Wirkung, die seine Arbeit auf die 
Bn geistigen Grundlagen dieses Buches gehabt hat, mochte ich 
dadurch Ausdruck geben, dass ich das Buch seinem Andenken 
widme.~ ) 
Tit, Characteristic Elements in Troeltsch's Thought 
Kantian, Hegelian, and Historicistic Tendencies. -~- It 
has already been mentioned that Der Historismus und seine Pro- 
bleme constitutes Troeltsch's last statement of the problems that 
| occupied his attention throughout his life. Hauter, in his re- 
nm, + wiew, described it as a compendium of scattered writings and 


added that it was the best treatment of Troeltsch's general view- 
point which had appeared since his discussion of Die Absolutheit 


des Christentums und die Reliziongeshichte.% Hauter continued 
by showing how Troeltsch gravitated toward three tendencies: 


Kantian, Hegelian, and Historicistic, which in Troeltsch were 
interdependent. He pointed out that thet trait in nineteenth 
century thought which comes into relation with twentieth cen- 


tury tendencies is the conviction that the absolute does not 


(ee 
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Spaul Tillich, Das System der Wissenschaften (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923), p. vi. 


Sonarles Hauter, Book Notice on Srstorienus, Revue a! 
iistoire et de Philosophie, année 1926, p. 90. 
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consist in eternal verities revealed to reason, nor are these 


verities to be discovered by the same reason to be the same in 
all epochs of human history. Rather it appears that the absolute 
is subject to an historical evolution, an evolution which might. 
be regarded as an indispensable vehicle in the ascending march of 
ideas. This mode of thought includes a realization that reason 
does not recognize truth, but that truth reveals itself slowly in 
new aspects in the historic process. Truth bursts forth in all 


its beauty at a precise moment in history. In Hegelian thought 


the nineteenth century was looked upon as being the end of history 


in the sense that in it was to be found the complete realization 
of the absolute spirit. Kantianism, continuing eighteenth cen- 
tury rationalism, did not look for the absolute in each truth, 
but the abdsolute resided none the less in reason itself. In this 
Kantianism was conservative, since in a period in which the ori- 
entation of thought was chiefly toward history and psychology, 
Kantianism was a stronghold of enti-historical, sat t-nereolecio- 


al rationalism. Not only was Kantianism opposed to the thesis — 


that the absolute is realized in history, but also it held that 
such a realization could not take place at one or another stage 
in the evolution, but only at the end of history and apart from 
space and time. The concord and discord of these three tend- 
encies reveal Troeltsch's situation. Although dependent upon 
both Hegelianism and bivtoricisn, he also turned back toward 
Kant. He made an indecisive resolution of Hegel and Kant, yet 
not without regard to his own desire to establish a synthesis 
of culture. Troeltsch was always a child of the nineteenth cen— 
tury, and more remarkably he was its representative at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. His attachment to Neo-Kant- 


ianism gave him the opportunity and the courage to seek the 


™~ 
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absolute in each segment of reality .1° 


Relative Absoluteness. ——- Hauter further declares that 


the two chief characteristics of Troeltsch's philosophical 
thought are his negation of the absoluteness of Christianity and 
his refusal to admit that the flow of history is able to stop 
producing something of the absolute. Troeltsch held the Hegel—- - 


ian idea which sees in historical evolution the progressive 
appearance of the absolute. However, the absolute reality shows 
itself in a given situation neither as an adequate nor as a com- 
plete manifestation. Troeltsch could not distinguish between 
historical elements and consequent contingents, essential elements 
and consequent eternals in historical phenomena. In his eyes 
each historical phenomenon was one and indivisible; reality was, 
for him, human and historical. It is in indirect ways that re- 
ality encloses the absolute. Consequently history enables the 
spirit to grasp the absolute while producing only individual and 
not absolute results. It is at this point that Troeltsch treads 
upon uncertain ground, for in order to accomplish his aim, he is 
forced to summon forth the Neo-Kantian idea of the apriority of 
value. Troeltsch holds that a certain a priori, analogous to 
that of the critique of pure reason as it is opposed to the 


thing-in-itself, operates in any contact with historical reality. 


, Thus, we may set forth Troeltsch's central propositions: first, 


that an historical situation presents values, and, second, that 
our duty consists in living in accordance with the values of our 


times and in accordance with the understanding, which we may 


a 
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10mne foregoing paragraph, as well as the one which 
follows it, is rather free translation of the review of Der 
Historismus und seine Probleme by Charles Hauter, op. ois... 


pp. 90-91. 
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procure, of civilizations different from our om. I+ is in this 
way that we find the clue to the way in which we should prepare 
for the future. Troeltsch is not always consistent here, and 
one often has the impression that the thinker tends to consider 
religions and civilizations, not as material that permits the 
forming of values by means of the a priori, but as some values 
: already’ achieved between which it is necessary to choose when 
they are contradictory. In this Troeltsch separates himself from 
Rickert in order to draw closer to the crypto-ontologie of Eucken, 
which he much admired. In other ways he does not hesitate to 
put forth again Kierkegaard's idea, in accordance with which it 

, is necessary, by a courageous act, to accept the risk in a posi- 


tion and to close one's eyes to that which follows in conse- 


quence. This is what Kierkegaard calls the Leap.+1 


Contra Relativism of Ritschl. -- Other reviewers have 


suggested similar ideas concerning Troeltsch's background, ac-— 
complishment, and contribution. The major themes in Troeltsch's 
life-work are drawn together in Der Historismus und seine Pro- 
bleme there to be dealt with, if not systematically, then cer- 


tainly discursively and analytically. However, these several 


themes did not arise in seclusion; they were, for Troeltsch, 


vital issues in the fight to overcome the prevailing anarchy 


of values. For this reason it becomes exceedingly difficult 


to place his work in any general classification or to place 


the philosopher himself in any particular school. Bornhausen 


concludes by saying: "Eins aber ist sicher: Ernst Troeltsch 


und sein Werk sind Einheit, "14 Thus it happened that when 


en eee 


1ltpid., pp. 93-93. 


12pornhausen, op, cit., p. 225. 
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Troeltsch came to realize the hostility between the Ritschlian 


theory of Value-Judgment and science, philosophy, and history, he 
then took issue against the Ritschlian school. In this effort 
to overcome the historical relativism of the Ritschlian school, 
Troeltsch developed gradually his own historical method. The 


principal issues were centered in the question of the essential 


element in Christianity, in the Question of the absoluteness of 
Christianity, and in the validity of a dogmatic history. 
Troeltsch was seeking a new way by which religion might be im- 
mediately drawn from historical eventful living: 
Es ist das Wesen meiner Anschauung, dass sie den 
historischen Relativismus, der nur bei atheistischer oder 
religios-skeptischer Stellung die Folge der historischen 
Methode ist, rundweg bestreitet und die Aufhebung dieses — 
Relativismue durch die Auffassung der Gesohiopte als einer 
Entfaltung der gottlichen Vernunft verlangt. 


Alongside this passage taken from an article written by 


Troeltsch in 1898, Bornhausen sets the following sentences writ- 


ten in 1922, to show how Troeltsch retained his historical method 
on the basis of his philosophical position: 


| Die Universalgeschichte ist illusionslose Tatsachen- 
forschung und entwicklungsgeschichtliche sorgsamste Kon- 
struktion. Aber sie muss zugleich auch mit einem Propfen 
ethischen Entschlusses und religiosen Glaubens an die im 


Wirklichen durchdringenden Idengehalte gesalbt sin,14 


Bornhausen points out that Troeltsch's critical historical re- 


search is not expressed in dogmatic theological fashion, but 


grows out of a conorete philosophical adjustment to the proc- 


This means that he is in the school 


esses of life and culture, 


of critical idealism. He was constantly seeking to ascertain 


ee Pe ea er 
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15pornhausen, Op. ait. p. 202, fans ine from Troeltsch, 
Ges. Schriften, Vol. tf (Tubingen: J.0.B. Mohr, 1922), p. 747. 


14Bornhausen, cit., p. 202, quoting from Troeltsch, 
"Die Logic des historischen Entwicklungebegriffes, * Kantetudien 
1922, p. 207. : ee 


11 
the characteristic features of the ideal philosophical modes of 
thought in the human spiritual process by taking new cross- . 
sections of the past and present, as for example in his study of 

the prophets, early Christianity, the origin of modernity out of 
the middle ages and the renaissance, nineteenth century philo- 
sophy. “Mann kann wohl sagen, dass diese Arbeiten in seinem 


Werke die starketen Anregungen mitteilen imd dem eigentumlichen 
Zirkel von Prinzip und Methode Lebendigen Ausdruck geben. H15 


His method throughout was ideographic, in terms of the Windel band 
contrast of "nomethetic" and "ideographic" ,15 The relevance of 
this discussion for our study, if any, lies in the fact that 

5 Troeltsch is here seen to have approached the problems of his- 
toricism, with all their philosophical refinements, from a back- 
ground of careful historical research in which he was guided by 
an earnestness of will to overcome the relativism that hed arisen 
from the theologies of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 


Contra Relativism of Pragmatism. -—- On the other hand, 


Troeltsch was anxious to avoid the relativism of pragmatism as 
well, for pragmatism he regarded as only a superior form of the 
positivism of Hume, Comte, and Spencer. Pragmatism sees: in re- 
ligious experience a positive experience like any other. Its 
error lies in failing to pass beyond the chaos of concrete ex- 
periences. William James, in his philosophy of religion, con- 
siders the broad extension of religious phiapnnite and compares 


them freely, one with another, but he does not distinguish bet- 


ween the Jewish-Christian religion and other religions. James 


believes that supernatural ism, dualism, and belief in miracle 


‘Mes 


15pornhausen, op. cit., Dp. 203 


16 | 
E. Vermeil, La Pensee Religieuse de Troeltsch 
(Strasbourge: Librairie Istra, 1922), S.°46s" 
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are common to all religions. Although he is not averse to the 
establishment of a hierarchy of normative values, his compara- 
tive method remains for him a convenient hypothesis, an ins- 
trument only, and not an objective exigency for reasoning. Oon- 
sequently the philosophy of religion for James is made subser- 
vient to physiology. His redical empiricism excludes all a 
priori, for he analyzes his fects without classifying them ra- 
tionally. In order to establish his normative values he merely 
makes use of a biological theory of evolution and an idealized 
utilitarianism, Actually his ideal values are only provisional 
in character, giving to life more intensity and more harmony. 
Although James is doubtless hostile to that brutal positivism 
which treats religion as only an object for ethnographic study 
or for primitive psychology, yet his pragmatism has not suffi- 
ciently passed beyond positivism. He is clearly to be viewed 
in contrast with the eminently platonic continental philosophy 


of religion, and therein lies the contrast between Troeltsch and 


James. Although these two possessed certain common affirmations, 


one great difference separated them. It is, in fact, a repeti- 
tion of the realist-nominalist controversy..? As Troeltsch 
expressed this contrast, it is the continuing tension between 

: empizicien and Platonism in the philosophy of religion: 


For myself I can only accept the a priori, transcenden- 
tal philosophy. It seems to me cloely bound up with the 
recognition of all logical validity. Moreover, a doctrine 
of values in the field of ethics and aesthetics is not to 
be constructed without the idea of an element unqualifiedly 
valid, issuing fromthe nature of consciousness, Finally, 
and above all, justice to the religious sentiment is done 
only by a theory which does not put usefulness in the place 
of truth, nor substitute a quasi-physical action in the sub- 
consciousness for the presence of God in the human spirit. 
In religion a relation to a whole, to an absolute, to some- 

thing possessing inner necessity, is always indispensable. 


17Ipid., pp. 9-11. 
18, Troeltsch, “Empiricism and Platonism in the Philoso- 
phy of Religion," Harvard Theological Review, V (1912), p. 419. 
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A. 
IV. The Religious A priori 
Irrational. -——- Since the conception of the a priori is 

fundamental in the epistemological foundations of Troeltsch's 
historicism, it is appropriate for us to dwell at some length 

on this subject. Albert ©. Knudsen has traced the development 

of Troeltsch's thought with reference to the a priori through the 
latter's several articles on the subject. Starting with the 


view that religion is no accidental or contingent element in 


human life, nor any mere product of psychological or social 


forces, it is Troeltsch's view that religion is rooted in human 
nature and in reason itselr,19 It might be said that this was 
the burden of Troeltsch's total endeavor, namely: to seek out 

of the individual and the historical a reasonable case whereby 
rationalism and positivistic sociologism aight be overcome — 
the former by intellectual concepts of comparable unity, the 
latter by an eQually vital interest in the dynamics of individ- 
uality. At first Troeltsch turned to Kant for his support, but 
placed religion alongside of science, morality, and art, as a 
fourth a priori element necessary to reason. This he believed 
could be proved from the immanent feeling of necessity and 
obligation that bel ongs to religion, and from its organic posi- 
tion in the economy of consciousness, which first receives its . 
unification and its relation to an objective world-reason through 


religion. However, Troeltsch at the same time wished to avoid 


ee 
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19 aipert C. Knudsen, “Religious Apriorism," Studies in 
Philosophy and Theology, ed. E. ©. Wilm, (New York: Abingdon 


Press, 1922), Ohapter V. 


Otpid., p. 103; E. Troeltsch, "Main Problems of the 
Philosophy of Religion: Psychology and Theory of Knowledge in 
the Science of Religion". Congréss of Arts and Soience, ed. 
Howard J. Rogers (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1905), bo e205. 
This article is translated by J. H. Woods from the German title: 
"Peychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionwissenschaft." 
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some of the problems raised by rationalistic tendencies, and 
consequently he declared that his rationalism was purely formal, 


since rationalistic logical ideas of God could be no substitute 


for historical religions. For Troeltsch the only possible ra- 


tionalism was one which realizes its a prioris in, by, and 


through history and experience, At the same time there is al- 


ways an irrational element by the side of and in the rational. 


In this case the irrational of the event without 
causal compulsion by some antecedent, or of the self- 
determination by the autonomous idea alone, is the ir- 
rational of freedom. It is the irrational of the creative 
procedure which constitutes the idea out of itself and 
produces the consequences of the reason out of the consti- 
tuted idea, But this irrational plays everywhere in the 
whole life of the soul an essential part, and is not less 
than decisive in the case of religion, which must be quite 
different from what it is if it did not have the right to 
maintain that which it declares to be true of itself, namely, 
that it is an act of freedom and a gift of grace, an effect 
of the supersensuous permeating the natural phenomenal life 
of thg, soul and an act of free devotion the natural motiva- 


However, the religious a priori is unique and distinct 


from the Kantian trinity of a prioris in that it is realized only 


in experience itself, Hence it should be remarked that Troeltsch's 


early use of the term rational with reference to the religious a 


priori simply means autonomous validity. 2S Furthermore in his 
Logos und Mythos Troeltsch in order to compensate for the mis-— 
understanding arising from his use of the term rational declared 


that religion is irrational and anti-intellectualistic because 


it rests upon personal acts and grows out of life itself. 
_Troeltsch recognizes several a prioris all of which have a common 


element lying in the autonomous validity which characterizes each. 


The point of difference between Troeltsch and the neo-Frisians, 


Bousset and Otto, in this matter of a religious a priori lies in 


Troeltsch's continuous emphasis on Historismus. For Troeltsch 


— 


—— 
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2lz. Troeltsch, " Psychology and Theory of Knowledge in 
‘eho Science of Religion, " op. cit., p. 285. 


22xnudsen, op. cit., p. 106. 
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: religion is bound up with history. Thus it is that Troeltsch 
says: "Tt is one of the clearest results of all religious history 
and religious psychology that the essential thing in every re- 
ligion is not a dogma or idea, but worship and fellowship, living 


communion with God, and that too a communion of the entire social 


eroup. "29 


Objections to Kant. -- Troeltsch recognized full well 
the difficulties of a priori juigments. He declares that the 


final prrof of the validity of an a priori is the most difficult 
of tasks for philosophy, since it ultimately becomes a question 


of judgment rather than of fact, and questions of judgment can 
only be proved with rational necessity on the origin of reason 
as their presupposition, yet reason tends to analyze itself into 
a plurality of regions and in each region necessity becomes only 
the result of self-reflection. Even here genuine appreciation 


depends upon a decision of the will.°* Again in his earlier 
discussion Troeltsch points out: 


The inexhaustible production of life becomes con- 
stantly, in the latent amount of reason, richer than the 
analysis discerns, or, in other words, the laws which are 
brought into the light of logic will always be less the 
amount of reason not brought into consciousness, and con- 
scious logic will always be obliged to correct itself and 
enrich itself out of the unartificial logical operations 
arising in contact with the object. So a finished system 
of a priori principles, but this system will always be in 
growth, will be obliged oynoeasingly to correct itself, and 
to contain open spaces. 


With this we may pause to state the contrast between 


the concept of the a priori held by Troeltsch and that of Kant. 


For Troeltsch the a priori system is Centative and provisional ; 


| 8SIbid., p. 119, quoted jean E. Scoel tech. Die Bedeutung 
der geschich t:] ichen Jesu fur den Glauben, p. 25. 


OAR. Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, 
Gesammelte Schriften, NI (Tubingen: J. C. i # ~ Mohr, 1922) p. 136. 


BSR Troeltsch, "Psycholo gy and Theory of Knowledge in 
the Science of Religion, " op, cit., p. 380. | 
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with Kant it is closed and complete in each sphere of experience. 
In the second place Troeltsch will have none of the Kantian ten- 
dency to regard the a priori elements of religion and morality 
as though they were the whole of religion and morality. This 
Troeltsch regarded as part of Kant's dependence upon Deism, and 
countered with the view that both the ethical and the religious 


a priori are abstractions from the realities themselves. The 
third consideration lies in the Kantian assumption that there 


is no Separate religious a priori, but only an ethical catego- 
rical imperative to duty. This also Troeltsch thought to be 


a narrow moralism on Kant's part, and as well a failure to recog- 
nise the independent rights of religion, 26 
V. Historicism: Reviews 

Qutline of the Work. — Turning from this discussion of 
the leitmotifs of Troeltsch's personal intellectual development, 
we may now consider the specific aim of Der Historismus und seine 
Probleme. The starting point for Troeltsch is his realization 
that nearly a century had intervened between the lecture on the 
philosophy of history at the University of Berlin which preceded 
his own and the one which he himself delivered in 1922.27 The 


reason for this reawakening of the philosophy of history lay in 


the crisis of historicisnm. This means the awakening of an his- 
torical consciousness which is something different from a mere 


sense of history, for it is the conseiousness of standing in 


history, of being responsible for the coming PAS EOEZ, and there- 


ee 


26 sonn Baillie, The <t eeanobution of Religion (New 
York: Oharles Scribner, 1928), pp. 239-241. 


2? Paul Tillich, "Review of Troeltsch's Der Historismus 
und seine Probleme," Theolo ische Literaturzeitung, (1924), p. 
25. MS translated by J. L. Adams in his possession, Meadville 
mole School, Chicago, Illinois. — 
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fore of having to look back to the past history in order to 
interpret it and give it meaning. To the historical considera- 
tion of reality Troeltsch gives the name historicism, thereby 
placing it in contrast to the natural-scientific consideration 
of the world which he calls naturalism. Since an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of history is impossible without a criterion, 
Troeltschsets forth two criteria in his second chapter. The 
first of these is used by history when elements of meaning are 
interpreted in terms of their ow immanent meaning, but this is 
inadequate as a criterion since every historical presentation 
contains an overlapping concept of development. No universally 
valid criterion is possible if one is adequately to take into 
account the individuality of historical existence. Therefore 


the second criterion is necessary: all great history is oriented 
to the contemporary cultural synthesis, This cultural synthesis 
is the only objectively historical criterion by which individual 
creative value may be real ized, ©8 | 


Tillich has summarized the contents of the third chap- 


ter of Der Historisms und seine Probleme with considerable 


keenness, therefore we shall follow his brief report closely, 
Since its substence is not to be included in our detailed dis-— 
cussion to follow. The third chapter deals with the historical 
concept of development and of universal history. It is the most 
substantial section of the whole work, and one can believe 
Troeltsch when he declares that the theories set forth in it are 
the Secthiie®s fern from which his own solutions to the problem arose, 
The exposition begins with a discussion of Hegelian dialectic and 
leads through a discussion of the organology of the German histo- 
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rical school to Marx and positivism. It shows how the historical 


problem of development is concealed within or is involved in the 
dialectical problem, whether dialectic be taken in a logical sense 
with Hegel or in an economic sense with Marx, Furthermore the 

opponents of Hegelian dialectic, Oomte and his disciples des- 
pite their alleged grounding in the dynamic of history conceived 


sociologically, are shown to possess a hidden dialectical element 
in the form of a concept of ewlution. Even "organology" could 
not be rid of a background of universal history inspite of its 
orientation to “figures of history". Yet in all cases the im- 
possibility of uniting a universally valid goal of evolution with 
historical individuality becomes apparent. Thus Troeltsch enters 
upon & new exposition of the idea of evolution in the “historical 
realism" which had developed since the turn of the century. Here 
the a priori form-thinker and the psychological and metaphysical 
Lebensphilosoph are contrasted, but Lebensphilosophie does not 


succeed in envisioning a goal of evolution, and apriorism fails 
to grasp the individual element in history. Because of this 
general failure of other theories in mending she given cleavage 
\ between reality and value, which induced us to neglect the task 
Of following Troeltsch's own discussion in this thesis, Troeltsch 
undertakes his own solution to the problem. Only an autonomous 
logic of history can arrive at this solution, a logic which is 
basically an epistemology of history, a logic, which after the 
fashion of Leibniz and Malebranche, presupposes the identity of 
the finite spirits with the infinite. On such < basis as this 
alone can the problem of the perception of an alien psychic life 


through historical understanding be golved.°9 


a 
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The fourth chapter gives the main outlines of Troeltsch's 
material philosophy of history. In accordance with his previ- 


ously formulated principles such a philosophy of history can only 
be a consideration of Europeanism, its origin and its present 
synthesis, for we have not yet reached the level on which we may 
view the evolution of humanity, and foreign cultures are incon- 
prehensible for us. Troeltsch consequently seeks to delimit 
Europeanism as a significant totality of meaning by pointing out 
the great cultural streams which are involved in it. The final 
principle which he achieves is one of historical periodization 

in the contrast between periods of societal association and of 
community after the manner of Tonnies. The contemporary situe- 
tion he sees from the point of view of "redintegration", i.e. the 
recovery of a community synthesis on the basis of a Splitting up of 
societal association analogous to the developments of late anti- 
quity, 30 


Criticisms of the Work. —- We may conclude this general 


introduction with a brief statement concerning Troeltsch's histor- 


ical categories themselves, before we get involved in the detailed 


reporting of his argument in the following chapter. Troeltsch 


wishes to make an initial distinction between the logic of history 


and the material philosophy of history. The logic of history is 


the theory of empirical history, whereas the material philosophy 


of history undertakes to interpret the process of universal histo- 


3 A total and continual development of humanity is conceived 


working through particular phenomena toward a goal within histor- 


ical duration; yet the evolution of humanity converges in the life 


of the present and extends into the future. Ultimately the phi- 
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losophy of history merges into a problem of mral order. 
Troeltsch estime que le caractére distinctif de la philosophie 
de l'histoire réside précisement dans cette position inter- 
mediaize entre l'histoire empirique et l'ethique. I1 apparait 
clairement, et Troeltsch le reconnait, que cette conception 
reléve d'une tradition due au xviii siécle, corrigée et am- 
plifiée par la pensée moderne."51 

Such a logic of history is understandable only in con- 

trast to mathematical logic. The modes of abstraction of the 

two orders of science, human-historical and mathematical-natural, 

are essentially different. They may be taken as extreme poles 

between which may be arranged the descriptive and the comparative 

sciences, At the foundation of history are to be found the in- 


dividual totalities, the fundamental units of history. These 


individual totalities are not comparable really to the elements 
of the natural sciences, for while an element is a simple unity, 
these individual totalities comprise a mass of irreducible psychic 
and naturel phenomena. Since they are seen by us as concrete 


wholes, psychological analysis can not suffice. Jean de Salis 


raises the question whether the individual totality is truly a 


concept. He points out that Troeltsch affirms its conceptual 
character by the argument that one may conceive of a mode of ab- 
s8traction which leaves an irreducible remainder and which creates, 
in consequence, concepts of individual totality. However, de 
Salis declares that the singular can only be known on the basis 
of typical generals, but these generals according to Troeltsch 
have their origin in the observation of the particular, singular, 
individual totalities.% 


The concept of individual totality includes the concept \_ 


SlJean R. de Salis, "La Théorie de 1'Histoire selon 


er Troeltsch," Revue de Synthése Historique, Tome XLIII (1927), 
Pp. 7. 
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, of originel ity and uniqueness. Therefore explanation in history 

| really consists in an Einfuhlen of the historian with the histor- 
: | ical process, We ought to recognize the existence of the primor- 
dial given in history without attempting ‘to explain it retionally. 
These original and unique facts should tee taken as part of the 
immediately given, sources of the internal freedom of historical 
phenomena. Thanks to these original facts history escapes from 


the bonds of contingencies, antecedents, and influences of all 


sorts. In order to grasp the internal organization of history, 
the principle of choice is introduced. The historian must choose 


from the mass of material before him, those representative and 


symbolic facts which carry in them the essential traits of the 

historical reality. Whoever says revolution, democracy, naval 

warfare, or hereditary monarchy is expressing himself symbolically. 

These symbolic expressions elicit response from the imagination-— 

of the reader. In this they differ from the laws and classes 

of the natural Sciences. Such a symbolism, adequately expressed, 
comprises a fair presentation of historical reality and its ten- 

dencies, since an-analysis of history into a series of causes is> 

contrary to its proper nature. °° 

Further questions with which Troeltsch attempts to deal 

include the antinomy between the individual and the collective 

spirit. Neither psychology nor sociology has succeeded in ex- 

pPlaining this cleavage, and Troeltsch assumes that only removal 

in time can establish the true rapport between the individual 

and the group. To this antinomy may be added the problem of the 

creative element in history, which is directly related to indi- 


vidual existence. Whereas there is no cause and effect in 
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history, the creation of a new reality has no identity with that 


which has gone before. Thus we find the original given and the 


creative element in history enable us to understand its inner 


freedom, but at the same time we have discovered that history may 
not be bound by general laws, for it is incalculable in principle? 
: Tillich's review throws additional light on the sources 
for Troeltsch's individual totality. Although the category derives 
from Rickert's distinction between individual izing and generaliz- 
ing method, yet Troeltsch's oategory marks an advance in thought 
in, the direction of a Gestalt view;5° however, Troeltsoh was still 
too much bound to the Rickert view to recognize fully what Tillich 
calls the decisive significance of the Gestalt group and its meth-— 
od. The consequences would have been fruitful, Tillich believes, 
4 Troeltsch had more fully apprehended the Gestalt concept. In 
that event individual totality would have ceased to be the central 
criterial category for historical events. The difference between 
Troeltsch's historical method and a Gestalt method is that the 
former considers its object as a transition point and a point of 
separation along several different lines of development, whereas 
the latter considers its object as a self-contained configuration. 


The real gains that a Gestalt concept affords would appear in the 
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untaristic character individuality found in Rickert's distinc-—_ 
tion between the individual and the general, cf., Karl Beth, 
"“Geschichtsphilosophie, ligionsphilosophie, Weltanschauung, I," 
Theologische Rundschau, XVII (1914), p. 343: “ohne den Begriff 
és geistigen Lebens und des Geistes kommen wir doch nicht aus. 
Das Gebiet des geistig-willentlichen Geschehens steht aber nicht, 
wie es in R's Wissenschaftslehre scheinen kann, dem Allgemeinen 
als das Besondere gegenuber, sondern es steht dem Naturhaften — 
gegeniiber als -- nun eten als das Geistige." | 


$50n this a cH in appreciation for the vol- 
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solution it would provide for the problems dealt with by Troeltsch 
in his material philosophy of history. 


The quantitative disparity between nature and mind, the 
problem of the unconscious, the necessity of accepting a 
number of cultural spheres, the idea of a universal cosmic 
life in which historical existence is anchored, all these 
problems acquire a new perspective as soon as they are freed 
by means of the concept of Gestalt from the Rickert alterna- _ 
tive. The application of the Gestalt idea to the cosmic 
life, which is a necessary presupposition of natural-scienti- 
fic as well as of historical method, provides the possibility 
of relieving material philosophy of history of problems which 
it cannot solve. Also, the Gestalt concept from the very 
beginning gives a decision concerning the central problem of 
universal history: Historical contexts are possible only 
in so far as contexts of Gestalten are present. Where they 
are lacking, there is also no effective means of considering 
history. Human universal nistory 26 conditioned by the growth 
of a human sociological Gestalt.°° 


As Tillich recognizes, Troeltsch could not have adopted 
the Gestalt vibw, just because of his dependence upon neo-Kantian 
thought, which was condit ioned by Newtonian physics. Bornhausen's 
remark, which we have already quoted, provides the reason, namely: 

 Troeltsch's work was his life. If that work was not completed due 
to an untimely death, then we can only discuss it for what it is. 
Tillich declares that even s0 Troeltsch's idea of the contemporary 
cultural synthesis as the ethical criterion of the interpretation 
of history, his conception of the individually creative, his idea 
of the explanatory a priori, and his relative theory of value, all 
served to break down the barriers which had previously obstructed 
the spirit of the philosophy of history. But if the final result 
of his work was a failure to overcome historical relativism, it 
was due to Troeltsch's failure to rise to the level of a meta- 
physics of history oriented to the Unconditioned. Tillich com- 
plains that although Troeltsch confessed a.sympathy for metaphys- 
ics and spoke of the necessity of allowing for faith in a divine 
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idea, yet the metaphysical element must be either the foundation 


or nothing; it cannot be a mere allowance or an extra. But at 
this point Tillich is really describing the character of his own 
contribution to the interpretation of history and to the system- 


atization of the sciences, 9” 


— 


3’paul Tillich, Das System der Wissenschaften (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923)pp. 70-78. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


I. Introduction 


sdus randi. -— We have already mentioned the nature 
of our task; it is one whichseeks to report in brief compass 
that which Troeltsch has discussed in ways beyond easy access in 


Der Historismus und seine Probleme. Yet Troeltsch in this work, 


” with the initial chapter of which we shall be dealing in this 
‘ohapter, was ever conscious of the prevailing intellectual and 
social currents of the moment in which he was writing; therefore, 
since time has elapsed and since conditions have changed, we 
shall refer all who may be especially interested in Troeltsch's 
relation to his historical moment to the original work itself. 
Here, however, we shall endeavor to treat only those general 
principles, set forth by Troeltsch, with sufficient detail to 
provide a proper setting and to delineate his point of view. 

A basic difference between our presentation of Troeltsch's 


argument and his own is to be found in our inversion of the order 
of discussion of the problems raised in his initial chapter. He 
had entitled his chapter, “The Re-awakening of the Philosophy of 
History." Starting from an understanding analysis of the cur- 
rent crisis of history in which he declared that the crisis lay, 


not in the science of historiography, but in general world-view, 
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lErnst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, 
Vol. III, Gesammelte Schriften (Tubingen: J.0.B. Mohr, 1922). 
Hereafter designated as H.u.s.P.; also an English translation 
in manuscript form in the possession ofChicago Theological 


Seminary which shall be hereafter designated as ©. fT. 8S. 
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he then presented the view that the philosophy of history really 
has its starting-point in the Enlightenment. With this intro- 
duction Troeltsch continued on with his treatment of the theory 


of a logic of history, distinguishing this carefully from a 


material philosophy of history which has its roots in the world- 


view of the philosopher and its aim in an ethical- view of the 


future. The chapter is concluded with something of an apologetic 
after-thought that perhaps the real relationship between nature 
and history is of such a character that history stands revealed 
as only an intellectual game when it is placed up against the 
universe. Nevertheless, in spite of this overwhelming difference 
in size existing between nature and history, there is just cause 
for dealing with these problems, and this especially when the 
object of the discussion is to overcome some of the limitations 
of naturalism, for naturalism, likewise, faces the problem of 
disproportionate size when confronted by the reality of nature, 

| Our presentation of Troeltsch's theory of the structure 
of the philosophy of history proceeds from a consideration of 
the tension between naturalism and historicism to a description 


of their common plight as rational efforts to understand the 


nature of reality. Thereupon we shall set forth a review of 


Troeltsch's understanding of the relation between world-view and 


the philosophy of history, his discussion of the proper content 
of a material philosophy of history, his development of the 
basic concepts of the history, and finally, we shall outline 
his formal logic of history. 
II. Naturalism versus Historicism 

The Rise of Historicism. —- In the discussion of histo- 
ricism the initial question pertains to the importance and 
validity of historicism in and of itself. By way of answering 
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this question it may be remarked that historicism means, in its 
primary sense, the consideration of all our total ideas concerning 
man, his culture, and his values in terms of each new historical 
situation. When historicism is located in its relation with the 
unfolding history of ideas, it is seen that the historicizing 

tendency arose when thinking became detached from ecclesiastical 


and humanistic dogma in the period of the Enlightenment. At first 


naturalism served as a counterbalance to this historicizing ten- 


dency, and history consisted, in the main, of a mere critical 
understanding of the past or of illustrations of the eternal sep- 
aration between popular opinion and the natural laws of reason. 
Such an universal horizon was preserved by classicism and philol—-. 
ogy, although within its framework a genuine appreciation for the 
positive importance of the historical was gained. But as the 
tendency of historicizing advanced, the naturalizing tendency 
became redirected into a system which emphasized the universal 
development of mind. Because it became increasingly difficult 
to find a universal principle to which one might cleave, some 
turned to neo—humanism, some to nationalism, others to Catholi- 
cism, and a remainder to a doctrine of progress for its own 
sake. This latter group. was not di vor ini net ine concerning the 


area in which progress was supposedly to operate: some regarded 


it as technical and economic, others as social and political, 


while most of them believed that progress was totally operative 


everywhere. In spite of the comfortable character of these 


Several allegiances, and even though all were attempts to gain 


an orientation with the universal, yet, uuder their auspices at 


the same time, an immense historical and philological investiga- 


tion was being carried on, which finally became, under its own 
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weight, significantly independent as positive science. 


Importance of Naturalism. -- Although naturalism was the 


ground from which historicism sprang, it was nevertheless in 
opposition to historicism. The primary definition of this natu- 
ralism holds it to be the comprehension of total reality through 
the formulation of laws which do not make an accounting of qual- 
itative experience. Naturalism is the substructure of a system 
of laws of relation, which are mathematically expressed wherever 
possible; its mathematical formulas are the representation of 
sensuous images of experience which arise from the being of mere 
space,* Because of this central character of naturalism, it 
represents a liberation from chance and appearance, for W its 
capscity for clarification it could possess spiritual domination 
of the changing and of the individual to a degree never before 
reached by the human mind. However, there were wider consequences 
which extended beyond the limitations of the philosophical start- 
ing-point of naturalism, the capacity of observation and general- 
ization from human perception, until naturelism has become able 
to provide general principles for the understanding of the proc- 
esses of the universe. In consequence of manifold separate re- 
Searches, just as in the case of the growth of historical science, 


separate natural sciences have emancipated themselves from their 


philosophical roots.* -— 


25. a. 0.2... 2OBt: Gs BeBe o De 78, 02>. Maeka, p-. 25,..n-. 1. 
7. u.8:2.. ©. 103% 0:7.8.; B. 78: Of. Cure, py. 25; 2. 1. 


It should be noted in passing that nature and history are juxta- 


posed. Likewise are the necessary analogous terms derived from — 
thém, as nature — history, naturalism — historicism, naturalizing 


= historicizing. Therefore the usages within the frame of refer- 


ence of a philosophy of history are analogous to familiar usages 
in naturalistic philosophy. a 


4u.u.s.P., p. 104; 0.7.8., p. 78, cf. supra, p. 35, n. 1. 
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Common Origin in Analysis of Consciousness. -~ The two 


great creations of modern science are naturalism and historicism, 
As such they have taken the place which in antiquity was held 
by metaphysics, ethics, and logic,-for these, when followed to 
their ultimate depths, have been ruined by subjectivism. This 


was understood by Vico when he placed his nuova scienca in op- 


position to Oartesian naturalism. 


_ (Vico is)a combination of antiquity, Bacon, and Catholi- 
cism in contrast to Oartesian rationalism with its un—histo- 
ricism and subjectivism. The subject producing history is in 
reality the absolute godhead of Catholicism and not an identity 
of “ea human subject (As Croce in his Hegelianism would 
have it. 
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Vico formulated this difference between historicism and natural- 
ism by declaring that, while naturalism is concerned with the 
given and incomprehensible quantities of space, historicism is 


concerned with the self-understanding of the mind in so far forth 


as its own production in history is involved.© The contrast bet- 
ween historicism and naturalism becomes more apparent when they 


are viewed in their common origin, which is the acceptance of an 
7 


| analysis of consciousness as the foundation for philosophy. 
When philosophy rests upon an analysis of consciousness, then two 
directions of thought are possible, and both of these have domin- 
ated modern philosophy. The one direction leads toward an anal- 
ysis of the content of consciousness in terms of general laws; 
the other, toward an analysis of the Ego in its historical and 


genetic character.8 Of these two Descartes followed the former, 


So ——_ —— tia amet eee 7 —_—_—_ 
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since, in creating modern naturalish, he subjected the whole of 


philosophy to the tyranny of an order of nature confined to the 
limits of mathematical expression. However, Descartes and his 
followers wished to make some accounting possible of the histor- 


decal and ethical order. To this end Descartes set forth his 


doctrine of mutual effect; Spinoza, his psycho-physical parallel- 
ism; Leibniz, the theory of pre-established harmony; Pascal, his 
logique du coeur, and Malebranche felt concern for the paradox of 
salvation and revelation in the face of these universal laws. 

The second direction, which may be followed with equal 
justice from the philosophical foundations of an analysis of con- 
sciousness, comes from a posteriori propositions. This was the 
contribution of the English empiricists, who wderstood the 
Cartesian principle of analysis of consciousness in its psycho- 
genetic character. Oonversely from Descartes the English empir— 
icists believed that knowledge is produced in the historical proc- 
ess of conscious experience.” Hume, for example, assumed this 
historical view extesestis and tecame an historian in consequence. 
From Hume, Hamann derived his anti-rationalism, and Herder, follow- 
ing Hamann, finally reached the point to which Vico had arrived. 
When this historical principle was strengthened by incorporation 
of Leibniz's philosophy of contimity and Geothe's "living view" 


of nature, then it gained sufficient freedom to enable it to over- 
whelm the view held by Schelling and Hegel of the natural sciences, 
Yet, at the same time, historicism was envelOped in a logic which 


neutralized the possibility of objective reflection such as 
Cartesian and Newtonian naturalism had provided.10 
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| Rivalry between historicism and naturalism has persisted, 
| yet under the influence of positivism and Darwinism it is often 
difficult to distinguish between them. When modern technical 

. need rendered the ancient ontology impotent, and because the 


independent sciences developed either the naturalistic or the 


historicistic mode of thought, the ancient logic remained mired in 
metaphysical generalities without any real relationship with the 


results of scientific investigation. Therefore naturalism and 
historicism have accepted self-imposed limitations. Although 
both are rooted in common soil, each has retained its distinctive 
motivation and goal. The final solution of the problems raised 
by each can only be secured by epistemology and metaphysics, but 
this cannot come to pass until a final metalogical foundation is 
achieved for all the separate scientific, logical, and objective 
departments of thought .11 Side by side and interdependent nat 
uralism and historicism continue to stand. The important general 
problems which they present, however, cannot be solved by scien- 
tific investigation, but only by means of philosophy ie 

Need for Transcending Both. -— Naturalism and historicism 
have secondary meanings arising from threatening tendencies, for 
naturalism has led to the naturalizing and desolation of life, 
and historicism has become relativistic scepticism. Various es- 
capes have been suggested such as: fantastic mysticism, anti- 


historical rationalism, or a return to the law and dogma found 
in its most comprehensive form in Roman Catholicism, in order 
that the mixture in modérn thought of the crude culture of the 


masses with the refined intellectual culture of personality may 
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be avoided. Yet, such escapes as these do not really help. We 
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are dependent upon our knowledge, and we mst arrange this know- 
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ledge by means of an adequate philosophy. A philosophy is needed 
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natural and historical science into the total world-view. The 
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product of such an ordering of historical materials by philosophy 
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will constitute a synthesis of culture,15 
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Beyond and above the philosophies of naturalism and 
historicism extends the philosophical unity of the whole, yet 
this unity of the whole can only be dtecseeed after naturalisn, 
historicism, and axiology have clarified themselves in relation 
to their objects of study. Ernst Oassirer has already excellently 
performed this task for naturalism,14 yet since the work of Kant, 
Hegel, and Comte historicism has not been penetrated by phil oso—- 
phy, and axiology will continue to be a miserable fragment which 


must await the solution of the problems of historicism before its 


presuppositions can be adequately examined. 
III. The Relation between Nature and History. 
Plurality of Worlds. -- Although naturalism and historicism 


have in Cartesian analysis of consciousness their common philo- 
sophical rootage, the question of the Significance of either of 
these appears when they are confronted by the reality of nature 
itself. There is a tremendous difference in size between the 
whole range and extension of nature and the science which seeks 
to understand it. Furthermore, when history is compared with 


that natural science which possesses a refined, solid, and ra- 


tional method for themalysis of immense nature, it may be asked 


-_ 
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| whether history is truly more than a delusion after all. To 
: these Questions idealism gives the reply that natural science, 


by revealing the magnitude of nature, makes anthropocentrism 


impossible, and that to this, history adds a revelation of the 


agile, creative, responsible, dramatic, intuitive, and ethical n 
nature of living reality. Both of these, natural science and 
history, are decisive for world-view, and the path between them 
may be followed only in consequence of personal decision. Yet 

even this solution offered by Kant, Goethe, and Schiller, namely: 
thet great though the universe may be, yet exalted freedom and 
greatness may be found enly in the inner man, does not fully solve 


the problem. The quantitative aifterence between nature and 


history is still too wees to = overpene by such an ideal deci- 


sion. A concept is needed of a plurality of worlds, for Leibniz 
is correct that without such a concept: * human history and human 
mind are a terrifying anomaly in the world. "15 If this life- 

region is seen as only one of many into which the divine great-— 


ness pours itself, then history may seem. less pitiful in its 


singularity. This was also recognized by Fechner and Kant: the 


former with his hypothesis of ster-spirits, of which the different 


living beings are part-moments; the latter with his realization 


that a world containing only men would suck man back into nature. 


This means that the real foundation of history lies, not in a 
logical independence of method, but in the mystical background 


of the all-life. Without this mystical foundation history would 


become the mo st incomprehensible of paradoxes,15 


Nature of Nature. -- When one turns to the philosophy of 
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nature, one comes upon the most difficult problem of all. Whether 
total reality should be interpreted by the logical as well as the 
metaphysical presuppositions of natural science, or whether these 
presuppositions are really limited by total reality are riddles 
which lie at the heart of the question. Yet we cannot avoid hav- 
ing some concern for the idea of a completed system of temporal 
and spatial connection in nature put forth by natural science. 
By some the idea of completed connection is deduced as a concep-— 
tion necessary for thinking if one accepts the principle of tem- 
poral and spatial causality; others derive the same idea from the 
very different conceptions of energy and entropy.1? In either 
case the idea of completed connection is gained through a priori _ 
processes of thinking, for it cannot possibly be gained through 
inductive reasoning, because the autonomy of psychicel, spiritual, 
logical, and axiological proceedings represents a clear cleavage 
of any such completed connection of nature. It seems, too, that 
natural proceedings in the corporeal world enjoy mutual inter- 
relationships with other worlds of laws.18 In biology an ex- 
clusive interpretation is forced upon us which is drawn from the 
postulate of a complete physico-chemical connection of nature; 
however, such a postulate rests upon the notion that all induc- 


tions logically follow from ithe a priori idea of a connected 


nature from which and into which nothing may proceed. But such a 
view is only possible when one holds with Kant or Copernicus that 
the complete connection of nature is a necessary presupposition 


for the production or experiencing of objects by science, or when 
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we accept an Eleatic view, whereby all movement and change are 
reduced to a minimum and are held within a total sum or energy 
which is presumed to be the unity necessary for thought.19 Yet 
neither the Kantien-Copernicen nor the Eleatic presupposition is 
satisfactory, for the a prioris of all investigation cannot be 


in turn deduced @ priori, nor is the concept of energy one which 


is necessary for thought. The concept of energy rests upon 
empirical foundations. It stands in a vague relation to eventual 
psychical and spiritual forces, So thoroughly has the a priori 
of absolute and changeless hbaws been shaken, that only the a 


priori assertion of universal connection yet remains, and in the 


final analysis it is certainly true that the actual a prioris of 


natural science are much more vague and flexible than the average 


man would be inclined to believe. 


In reality, they consist in the confidence in memory, in 
fresh interpretation which allows for many combinations and 
supplements of Qualitative and sensuous impressions into 
quantitative and spatial substrata, in the axiom of regularity 
and in the principle of causality which means the connection 
of equal with equal in the immediate temporal succession of 
Single proceedings, and which therefore is not identical with 
confidence in regularity. From none of these a prioris follows 
the consequence of complete connection of nature necessary to 
thinking, not even from the principle of causality which cannot 
exclude the connection of nature with other worlds of laws, and 
cannot press upon those the analogy of its own being. © 


To attempt to correlate spiritual creations with molecular 


movements of the brain is not only practically but also theoreti- 


cally impossible, and a biology, which would exclude the psychical 


manifestations of life from the scope of its observations, is one 


which is unduly limited, for history can only be based upon the 


presupposition of a biology that recognizes an analogous connection 


Queen, 
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between the psychical and the corporeal. Thus in vitalism the 


cosmic importance of life is brow ht to the fore as something 
which is not explicable of dead matter, 1 As for the dootrine 


of entropy, although it refers only to & complete connection of 


nature, it does not exclude the possibility of new separation 


and movement between periods of balance of energy. 


An alternation of such states might be law and rhythm 
of the cosmos. Death and life would rule in it as in the 


small world of the stars themselves and their living beings. 
The spaces of time, appearing tremendous to human beings, are 
of no importance to the matter itself. In this sense we may 
come back to Schiller's words, that “the exalted does not 
live in space and eygn less in earthly and solar time measured 
by earthly senses." 


Exclusive Science. -~ The core of the difficulty which is 


raised by the quantitative disproportion between physical and 
historical nature is found in the consequence for modérn feeling 
which comes from the full acceptance of the logic and method of 
science to the end that it is taken as the only valid logic and 
method. The scientific concepts, which we have already described, 
of a completed and causally uniform nature, in which all energy 

is preserved by compensation, are especially dangerous for his- 
tory. For on the one hand all consciousness is descrjbed, natural- 
istically, as mere complication of psychical elements by an all- 
embracing psychology which attempts to envelop all other sciences 
of the spirit in its necessitarianism. On the other hand the con- 
cept of preservation of energy means only final death in the heat 
of compensation; therefore all meaning and value are lost in in- 
difference. Certainly scientific logic. rests upon grounds just 


as subjective and illusory as those of any other logic, for, on 


principle, it too can only make its abstractions on the basis of 
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sense perceptions. If science could truly maintain its claim of 


-having the only possible logic, then history would come to nothing. 


However, in spite of all this, history must found itself, and its 
values, for better or for worse, upon the natural laws of the 
realm of the spirit. Such subjectively founded historical values 
include: pacifism, the greatest good for the greatest number, the 
struggle for survival, and the selection of the elite. But the 
central task must be the destruction of that completeness claimed 
by science for its logic and its method, and even Kant, and neo- 
Kantianism, were guilty of this same scientific conceit.°° The 
theory that thought produces its object and that thinking is or- 
ganized exclusively in causal and mathematioal patterns destroys 
all other reality. Within such a view moral thought is without 
foundation. The appeal which neo-Kantians make to the Critique 


-of Judgment does not alter the case. In spite of their insis- 


tence that the two means of observation: causal and moral are 


equally valid, the fact remains that the causal system of nature 


is the larger sphere to which even moral observation is subjected. 


The alternatives give no fair place for moral thought; either it 
can be returned to naturalism and psychologism, or judgments of 
value can be arbitrarily isolated from the sphere of the real. 
Yet either solution is a paralysis for historical and ethical 
thought as well as for life and ethos. Therefore, the vital 


Question becomes how selvation can be achieved from the fetters 


of naturalistic postulates. 


Three complexes of science participate in the logical pre- 


suppositions of an ethical and historical science to overcome 


naturalism. These are: logic, which is closely related to 
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axiology, psychology, and the philosophy of nature.** Oonsider- 
ing them in turn, it may be said that logic concerns us here in 
so far as it sets forth and motivates the criteria of knowledge 
and the autonomous necessities of meaning. Logic and axiology 
decisively break through mere evolutionary naturalism by assert- 
ing, without reference to what actually is, the validity of their _« 
laws of what ought to be. To be sure the logical and the valuable 
is seen only after preliminary psychological and linguistic steps 
have been taken. In ordér that the ought may be distinguished 
from the actual psychological reality, some notion is necessary 
of a preconscious penetration of the psychological by the logical — 
and valuable. The process of discerning the logical element in- 
volves a logical instinct, which can understand itself and discern 
itself in the midst of psychological factors. However, the final 
acceptance of a logical criterion can only be determined later by 
its practical consequences. Even though logic depends upon the 
hypotheses and risks of knowledge gained by scientific experinent, 
yet the fact remains that logic and axiology provide the primary 
means of salvation from the Causal-genetic necessities of natu- 
ralism, 2 

If one dismisses the vain attempts of psychology to 
become a natural science on the grounds that psycho-physical 
parallelism is only a methodological postulate having no proper 
foundation in reality, then it becomes possible to view the recip- 
rocal relations between psychical and physical influences. Bergson 
ingeniously followed this course in his theory of intuition, in 


in which he regards corporeal organization as the apparatus by 
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means Of which the fullness of reality, which is virtually immanent 


in mind, is selected by the mutual effect of the body and its en- 


vironment. Through selection the fullness of reality is actualized 
in its original proportions. Thereby history is liberated from 


naturalistic necessity and psychology also gains its freedon, 
because here, peculiar to psychic phenomena, a causality is assert- 
ed which must allow for the penetration of new spiritual contents. 
Therefore, to experimental psychology must be added a spiritual 
psychological science in order that these new possibilities of 
meaning and value may be observed through a phenomenological 
investigation of the world. Such a spiritual psychological science 
would lead to a conception of a hidden psychical underground of 
life which runs uninterrupted, except as it may seem to the con- 
sciousness to be interrupted, out of which individuals and the 
spiritual productions of individuals, somehow incomprehensibly 
related in their physical individualization and in their psychical 
mutual effects, would be observed to come forth. Such are the 
metaphysical foundations and backgrounds of psychology. Their 
import for history lies in the relative independence gained for 
it to deal with creation, generation, and actualization of these 
spiritual contents which break through nature,<6 

Limited Eschatology. -- In the last analysis, however, 
history must face the strong extension of nature itself into 
earthly history. When one compares the brief span of years thus 
far covered by spiritually filled history of culture with the 
great expanse of pre-history, and beyond that the four glacial 
periods, thence on and on backward into the remoteness of the 


past, man's true relation with his universe is displayed. If 
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one turns toward the future, he mst recognize as well that his 
cultural period may not extend infinitely far in that direction 


either, since all great systems of culture are of limited dura- 
tion finally ending in dissolution. Ever new and always higher 


formations of culture can not be anticipated, for culture finally 


eats up physical strength and nervous vitality. Life, being 
dependent upon climate, it may happen that the earth will finally 
become uninhabitable. Perhaps it shall be that rather than com- 
plete socialism or the return of Christ or the cultivation of the 
super-man, the picture may be like Dubois-—Reymond's drawing of the 
last man, frying his last potato over the last coal.2®? Any ob- 
servation of history itself supports such an opinion concerning 
the final outcome, for the periods of blossoming, of harmony and 
balance of values, have been as rare as a genius in the bulk of 
the average. Fight and selection rule everywhere with alternate 
periods of height and depth. “It is true: election, grace, pre- 
destination, selection is everything."°8 Universal history is 
aristocratic, and, though democratic political and social consti- 
tutions are ethically and practically demanded from time to time 
under certain conditions of culture, yet these do not destroy the 
law of the continuous formation of an aristocracy. Democratic 
Constitutions are not world-view, but only momentary results of 
history. 
Religious geniuses, like Jesus and Buddha, Paul, Augustine, 
Luther and Cpglvin, who with religious eye are able to pene- 


trate the deepest into the essence of things, even if ina 


particularistic and one-sided fashion, are right: grace and 
election are the secret and essence of history.<9 


This is what the philosophers mean by their doctrine of 
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intelligible character. To be sure freedom and chance are not 


= excluded by this predestination as naturalistic determinism would 
have it. There is fidelity and infidelity against predestination, 


and the result of the original setting is always played with by 
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chances, yet to a certain degree it masters them. 


Soft men, as modern men, except military and industrial 
leaders mostly are, call this pessimism. Strong men call it 
faith and heroism and do not blame God that he did not create 
them different from what they are, 50 
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Therefore one will take the human situation for what it 


is, without doubting the originality of history just because its 
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moments of bloom are infrequent. One will not seek the purely 
actual essence of the general rule of the universe, into which 
history is arranged, under the rhythm of paralysis and movement, 


for who ghall dare to measure the living god—head with a human 


measure? “= 


Iv, Relation of World-view to Philosophy of History. 


ne Task of Philosophy of History. -- The urgency, which 


marks the immediately preceding review of Troeltsch's view of 


life and history in confrontation with the total reality of nature, 


indicates something of his tragic awareness of the forces at work 


in moulding the world outlook of his tie and place. For all the 


historical theories devised during the calm of peace, the supreme 


test came in the upsets following the war, especially in Germany 


and in Russia.%* Yet, when one refers to the crisis of history, 


it is not a crisis in historical science that is meant, but in- 


Stead a crisis in Weltanschauung. 55 On the whole this means a 
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crisis in the general foundations of historical thinking.44 If one 
would see this in olearer relief, then he may observe the contrast 


between Marx and Nietzsche. Marx repudiated the conventional 


picture of history in favor of new aims and ideals, whereas 


Nietzsche destroyed former values in favor of a new psychology 
for history. °° Since this crisis is found in those elements 
of historical thinking which stand in close relationship with 
Weltanschauung, Troeltsch makes note of a reciprocity between 
history and world-outlook. It is the problems arising from this 
reciprocal relationship between them that constitutes the field 
for speculation of historical philosophy, just as similar pro- 
blems raised by natural science are considered under the name of 
natural philosophy , 36 Therefore philosophy of history means, for 


Troeltsch, an analysis of the general relations between history 


and world-view in addition to a consideration of the philosophical 
assumptions and results of history. °? Yet philosophy of history 


has also the task of finding anew, with each changing moment of 
history, the right formation and ordering of these historical 
problems which is demanded by the moment.58 This means not only 
inter-relatedness but also interaction between history and chang- 
ing world-views, and it is Troeltsch's task to attempt a penetra- 
tion by philosophy of the peculiar problems raised by this rela- 
iietale oe 
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Role and History of Historicism. — Historicism itself, 


must consider the problem of the advantage or disadvantage for 


the formation of personal spiritual life and for the creation of 


new states of social and political life, which follow from the 
historicizing of knowledge and thought. °° Yet the historicizing 
tendency must be viewed in its proper relationship to world-view. 


When this is done, it can be understood that historicizing followed 


upon the mathematicizing of thought in the eighteenth century. 40 


a 


It was made necessary by the practical desire for Liberation from 


the dogmatism of rationalism and of the French Revolution. It 


accompanied the rise of the modern state, and soon took the lead 


in world-outlooks, #1 However, after historicism had liberated 
spiritual life from mechanism, and after it had contributed to 
the understanding of art and literature, it fell low under the 


influence of the scepticism of its critics and the relativism 
of the aesthetes.42 Nevertheless philosophy of history arose 


in the eighteenth century sitply because the necessities of world- 
view demanded it. 


Consciousness of culture demanded a discussion with the 
change of the great periods of culture which had become clearer 
and better known. History demanded a response to the Quest 
for unity of aim and meaning, as soon as it expanded over 
sufficiently variant fields. Both resulted froma break with 
the remainings of the middle ages and of the church, with the 
activity of a thinking bourgeoisie which saw before it a new 
period and was forced to come to an understanding with the 
old times.4 | 
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When philosophy of history is conceived as being a matter of world- 
view, rather than of historical investigation, then ethics and 
culture stand in closer relationship with it. 

In response to all who might challenge Troeltsch's view 
that philosophy of history is of modern origin, he undertakes an 
analysis of previous attitudes toward history. Since the world- 
view of the Greeks was founded upon the metaphysics of unchanging 
and endless laws, their understanding of history was derived from 
their view of the easence and eternity of those laws. In conse- 
quence their understanding of history reflected the alternation 
of approach and falling away from those ideals which could be 
determined only through pure logic.*4 They really developed a 
"magnificent myth of nature," and, in so far as they gained prac- 
tical political experience, they gained an "ingenious theory of the 
essence and the consequences of political forms of life."45 Their 
myth of nature, namely, the doctrine of recurrence, takes from 
history its meaning, but in consequence of such an opinion their 


history could rest content in the enumeration of incidents and 


in the comparison of Hellas with other lands.46 

When the world became oriented to the Roman Empire, Poly- 
bius could adopt a teleological and a universal—historical view. 
Teleology and universal history were conjoined in the idea of a 
world religion suited to world empire. This became crystallized 
in Christianity. *’ The doctrine of Christianity is that history 


is of final importance for the knowledge, meaning, and value of 
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A final historical incident sent the redemptive light 
knowledge into the night of ignorance and sin. "in fall-of - 


man, redemption, and perfection humanity's connection with 
history becomes something individual, happening but once,.48 


The godhead became the living will to create, a force manifest 


in history and recognizable in history. To be sure this is a 


tremendous change from the Greek view of the timeless and eternal, 
because here the finite and the fnfinite join in a climax of the 
historical and the positive meaning of history, i.e. the once- 
happening individual. However, this is not really history, and 
these basic ideas concerning history are not philosophy of history. 
The centre is a miracle, untouchable by real history, or by in- 
vestigation, or by criticism, or even by true finiteness. Ohrist- 
ianity, then, has as its core the faith in the God-Man, who is 
history and timeless being; this is the miracle of redemption, which 
is a cosmic event veiled in history. Thus we have, in Christian- 
ity, doctrine and faith rather than history and philosophy of 
history. Christian doctrine was incapable of developing wordly 
culture; therefore, Ohristianity took over the abstract rational 
dogmas of natural law in ethics as the basis for its world-view. | 


Christian church history, the history of permanent miracle and 


diabolic attack, kept firm by ecclesiastical authority, rested 
upon foundations established by Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Jerome, 


and Augustine. These were mere dogmatists and compilers who de- 


signed a frame of miracle and convention for every event .*? 


When ecclesiastical dogma finally collapsed, history did 


not immediately displace it as the bearer of world-view. Natural 


oF 


scientific metaphysics, the trensformed inheritor of the ancient 
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philosophy of essence and substance, was the successor to eccle- 
siastical authority. Meanwhile history confined itself to the task 
of making critical attacks upon Catholic dogma, it served the 
 @ynasts and nationalists by writing panegyrics on the virtues of 
the public authorities. The writing of authentic history came 
with the “asceticism for truth" of the Maurins in the pursuit of 


their philological study. Philosophy of history, which finally 
arose out of the conflict between naturalistic and rationalistic 
laws and out of the growing collection of empirical examples 
taken from contacts with the non-European world, was created by 
Voltaire. In addition to the tension between naturalistic and 
rationalistic principles and the contrast of both with the results 


experience, there was a consciousness as well of the difference 


between antiquity and modern times. Thus philosophy of history 


came forth as an awareness of historical varieties fused with 


the persistent rationalism of the idea of progress. In place of 
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the church as the bearer of progress and the proper subject of 


history are to be found a unity of the people. State and culture 
become the center of historical movement. Hence the meaning of 


history becomes explained in terms of progress toward democratic 


freedom. Nevertheless, Troeltsch points out, even this does not 


Constitute philosophy of history in its full meaning. The flow 


is still in the wrong direction, because, for Troeltsch, the full 


meaning of the philosophy of history "is perception of the aims ————— 3 
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of life out of history." Such, in this full sense, grew out 


of the opposition to the French Revolution, although at first it 


accepted the revolut ionary tendencies toward teleological and 


universal thought. © 
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_V. The Material Philosophy of History. 
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Need for Spiritual Content. -- Because of the basic rela- 


tionship between history and world-view, we shall approach the 


analysis of the formal logic of history after we have reviewed its 


material content. If philosophy of history is to be more than 


an aesthetic appreciation for an immensely moving drama, then it 


cannot confine itself to the purely contemplative side of a formal 
logic of history, and the same is true for detached historiography 


which has cut itself off from present connections of meaning in 


its striving for objectivity. Detachment of this sort leads to 


that bad historicism, which is unlimited relativism, playful oc- 


cupation with the objects of history, and also a paralysis of the 


will. 


Then the particular interest of the spectator and actor 
is not anymore completely excluded, but it becomes enjoyment 
in the play of manifestation, in the manifoldness of the real, 
it becomes all-understanding and all-forgiving, mere interest 
in education or even scepticism with all the moral effects of 
a subtly cultivated irony, in the hard temperaments it bécomes 
sarcasm, in the soft benevolent ones humor. 


Ijlustrations of bad historicism of this sort are to be 


found in the sharp conclusions drawn by Anatole France and Renan, 


or in the attitude of taking nothing too seriously as it is as- 


sumed in the memoirs of Count Ozernin. In both of these extremes 


philosophy of history is found in its material content only in 


marginal notes and interspersed remarks, An exposition of con- 


crete historical importance of meaning in the past presented in 


terms of one's own present decision of the will is what is really 


needed both logically and psychologically before there can be a 


genuine material philosophy of history. 


The act can not be cut off from potency. Present and 


future must be able to follow upon historical view, and where | 
they are not able to do so, there is a lack of serious interest 
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in history and of the unity of connection with life, out of 
which alone we can teed to the past the blood of an at least 
historical vitality. 


There can be no purely contemplative science of any sort, let 


alone history, which does not seek an understanding of both 


present and future in terms of goals and spiritual content. 


Logic of history without construction of the universal 
process is a torso, merely a logical theory of empirical 
history; construction without a logically secured empiricism 
is a house without a besis, the ideal formation of outline 
of the dreaming soul or of sovereign power, 55 


Ends_ and Means. -- Since logic of history and material 


content of history mst be taken together, the discussion of 


either presupposes the other. For this reason we shall antici- 


pate, in ways suggestive for the clarification of the problems 


of material philosophy of history, the two main categories which 


will be more fully considered below, These are the categories oo 


of individual totality * and continuous total development .°° 


The historical object, being an individual totality, is determined 


by its immanent value or meaning. Yet, in addition to its self- 


determination, an ability on the part of the observer to discern 
this immanent value and meaning is necessary, and such discern- 


ment is only possible when the observer is predisposed to recog- 


nize that unity of meaning and value because of some system of 
possibilities slumbering within him. The situation of the observ- 
er is more clearly seen, however, in connection with the second 


fundamental historical concept, that of development. Becoming is 


never isolated, and each totality is to be seen only in its mutual 


effect upon other totalities. The circle of influence ultimately 
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expands to the last frontier and finally embraces humanity, which 


is the meaning of the whole. The idea of continuous total devel- 
opment in the historical time of humanity, through all single 
formations, up to a whole was conceived by the Enlightenment in 
its opposition to the Christian mythos of history. Although 
modern nationalism truncated this idea of development to the con- 
fines of the organology of the national idea, yet the remnants of 
the idea of development are immovably founded in the concept of 
world-citizenship. Since the Enlightenment the idea of devel Op- 
ment has been strengthened by the increase in historical thinking 
as well as by closer connecting links in world communication. fFor 
us, however, the significance of the idea of becoming is found in 
the fact that each historical moment requires reinterpretation, 
from the point of view of its owm meaning, of the whole of the 
previous development up to and including its own unity of meaning. 
The historical thinker, then, “arranges his own present and future 
into the whole of humanity's unity of significance, and wins out 
of the whole also the direction of development as he has to think 
it out from his own position, #56 


Many choices are possible, but in any event material phi- 


losophy of history derives from the observer's stand-point. Its _ 


material quality consists in positive personal evaluation of con- 
tents of meaning, which must be viewed together as a part of a 
uniform process. It does not matter whether this evaluation is 
made with reference to a final aim or whether it is only that 
totality of meaning which may be observed in different nuances of 
general content. The comprehension of a unity of meaning, for 


the sake of thinking, has always been the common meaning of phi- 
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losophy of history. -The naive instincts of daily consciousness, 
the myths and doctrines of religions, and the assumptions of 
philosophers have usually followed this pattern. They have con- 
monly sought some unity of meaning in historical development, yet 
a transformat ion of mere assumption and mythical ingredient into 
scientific clarity, and a consciousness of future direction and 
higher consecration to the aims of one's own striving as well as 
to those of humanity, are needed. If it be objected that the un-—- 
derstanding of the development of humanity would be superhuman in 


its transcendence of any possibility of knowledge, then we must 
admit that any attempt to expand philosophy of history over ali 

of humanity is to run before the facts, for no such unity has yet 
been achieved. We must confine ourselves to the circle of culture 
surrounding us. This means that pre-history and the ethnography 
of other cultures, such as that of the Orient for example, can be 
used only as explanatory contrast or as analogy. They cannot, at 


this juncture, contribute to the unity of meaning of ocotdental 


ener patient enna 


culture, Therefore philosophy of history must remain confined to 
the cultural circle of the observer and must lead, in the inner 
continuity of its whole process, down to the present time. How— 
ever, the position of the observer must not be taken as the design 
of the whole. The total development stands with him as past and 
present at the same instance and his destiny is revealed as coming 
from the whole immense depth of inner connection, which has been 
effective up to the point at which he stands. An antinomy is the 
result; but this is true for all scientific concepts just because 
they possess human and finite character; this antinomy is the ex- 
planation of the past by the present and the present by the past. 
Only divining tact can discover the boundaries between them. The 


material content of the present is a unity of the heterogeneous, 
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and it is a concept of this heterogeneous unity which constitutes 


the material philosophy of history, but such a concept must grow 
out of the formal logic of history, which, in turn, is dependent 
upon empirical history. 

| Past and present, however, do not exhaust the scope of 
full-fledged philosophy of history. 


Comprehension of the present as the result of the hither- 
to prevailing total process is, if we conceive it accurately 


not only an extreme unification and deepening of one's own 
position in life, but also, according to the essence of pro- 
gressive life, a comprehension for the sake of transformation, 


in which not only past and present, but also future are assumed, 
the latter as act and consequence of the existing store.97 


Usually transformation and future reference represent a 
tendency toward the general rather than toward the actual. The 
future rests, not on. the strongest of the actual tendencies, but 
upon the most valuable of all possible ones to be gained from 
past and present aims. No one can escape the tendency of adding 
to past and present 4 fanc iful anticipation of coming development. 
If humanity was forced to resign from its place because it was an 


unachieved unity beyond the range of our present circle of culture, 


it can be reCalled for use in a reference to the future, since it | 
is not functioning here as something abstracted from the total 
process, but as a prolongation of concrete-individual determinants 
in the direction of general validity. The individual is always 
at the same time a given entity (Aufgabe) and a duty (Sollen) in 
its present character, yet there is always included in all that 

is individual a continuation toward the concret ionary general. 
With this duty (Sollen) descriptive history ends and historical 
life begins. 

When this duty, which has been practically acknowledged, has 


become clarified and raised to the idea of future formation, then 
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material philosophy of history arises. One's objective position 


with reference to concrete values is determined by free decision, 
yet this decision can not be either rationally or deductively 
motivated for it possesses a vital, personal nature, springing 
from felt necessity which is beyond scientific proof. For this 
reason material philosophy of history lies between empirical ; 
history and ethics, although it does not coincide with either Hi 
non-ethical empirical history or ethics, because ethics includes fF 
other psychical regions in addition to that in which the com 
prehending synthesis of cultufal values is to be discovered. 
Since a knowledge of history contributes to the extension of the 
experience of life and aids in the discovery of a design for 
existence, it is only reasonable that all philosophers of history 


should have achieved a transition from history to ethics. 


Even deterministic and anti-ideological Marxism with 
forceful grasp adds, as result to its economic process of 
development and its dialectic of mere class battles, an ethical 
utopia of freedom and humanity; while the no less positivistic 
Nietzsche proclaims the eschatology of the super-man as the 
final mre to his essentially historical and psychological 
ideas. 


Even historians have not escaped this ethical tendency 


when they have worked in extenso. One may tend towards an ethic 


of nationalism; another, towards artistic self-culture; others, 


towards social and economic conditions. 


Almost none of them is without pathos, and pathos has, 
according to its nature, an ethical content which must be 
transferable into ideas and concepts. He who has left off 
pathos completely approaches, if he has intelligence, 
Mephistopheles, if he has none, Wagner; in any case, he has 
suffocated the Faustian in man, 59 


With this contrast of Faust, Mephisto, and Wagner, im- 
portance for Weltanschauung of history in its material his-— 
torical-philosophical sense has been sufficiently illuminated. 
. . . Belief in super-human infinite values in history, in 
the aims of the mind, which, in all the work for life's ne- 
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cessities and organized security, show the meaning of life 
thus secured, and vivid description of these values in the 
great pictures of history: this is of fundamental importance 
for world-view. . . Less generally recognized is it, that 
such an affirmation of historically acquired values’ is mere 
faith and decision of the will, not scientific proof; that 
the interpretation of the course out of these values is the 
risk of construing and transforming chaotical reality out of 
ex ee eee into a totality of car Su and not simply reality ad 
ch can be proved and described; that a position ina sys- adi 
ci of goods, leading this construction, is the risk of de- ‘4 
cision and determination according to life, in which one puts he 
his life upon the card of one's decision. In this, we see 
perhaps the deepest and final importance of material philo- 
sophy’of history. It is founded at once upon the most objec- he 
tive devotion and the most personal decision. Out of all as 
scholarship, responsibility, and will to create, may rise At 
again, forces which we need above all. In this int erpret a— vf 
tion of freedom as the highest human force, material philo- al 
sophy again:associates with the formal one, after hav ng, 1 
passed far above its narrower and purely empirical aims. 0 


VI The Background of the Basic Concepts 
of the Philosophy of History. 


With the ethical character of the future reference in 


material philosophy of history well in mind, and with a realiza— | 


tion of the necessity that the historian approach his object in 
the light of his own personal intellectual commitments, we may 


turn to consider the development of those concepts which are 


basic to a philosophy of history for the present time. These 
basic concepts also have a history, and they too must be consid- 


ered in the light of the relationship between world-view and their 


own history. It was one of the characteristic features of 
Troeltsch's scholarship that he could, with keen perception, wit- 
ness the development of essential ideas through all the complex- 


ities of their action and interaction with the world-views of each 


period in intellectual history. Therefore we shall endeavor to 

follow the unfolding of these basic ideas as closely as possible. 
German Trend. -—- The idea of ooritinnity was developed 
philosophically by Leibniz, although he left it in a form that 
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was of little use for history. Vico, too, failed to distinguish 


carefully the a priori from the a posteriori, or the collective 
from the individual , when he presented his theory of the self- 


understanding of the autogenous historical spirit. Thus, para- 


doxically enough, it was Rousseau's denial of value to history 

which gave the impetus to the consideration of history. This ‘ 
impetus followed two different lines. In one direction Anglo- ot 
French positivism de veloped; in the other, German speculative it 
philosophy. This latter gained from Kant an effort to work out i 


the individuality of the world of freedom by the use of metaphys-— 
ics and epistemology.51 In such a view the natural course of 
events is conceived as a realization and concretion of the ideal 
state of liberty, which, in turn, is regarded as the object of 
progress. The wgion of freedom is history, which has its own 


laws of dévelopment, and in which nature and freedom are connected, 68 


Herder and Hamann, holding a synthetic view of the origin 
of history, worked on the concrete material of history. In this 


effort, and in the discovery of the goal of humanity through a 
perception of history, Goethe, von Humboldt, Schleiermacher, and 
the Romantics followed Herder. The full contrast between the 
historical and the mathematical and scientific world-view was 
reached in Hegel's aim of a state which would incorporate Euro- 
pean humanity, for Hegel sought to combine the formal originality 
of history with the creation of spiritual values out of history. 63 
Anglo-French Trend, -- The alternat ive line of develop— 


ment from the influence of Rousseau's denial of validity to his-— 
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tory, Anglo-French positivism, was based upon Bacon's utilitar- 
ianism and upon the mathematical doctrine of nature. With 8t. 
Simon, Comte, Mill, and Spencer natural law and utopianism took 
the form of conceiving the law of progress as the progressive 
development of intelligence and industrialism, Their ideal for 
the future was liberalism and socialism. 

German philosophy of history shows religious, mystical, 
pantheistic-theistic tendencies which bring into the fore— 
ground the mystery of individuality. Anglo-French philoso- 
phy of history shows atomistic-empirical-mathematical ten- 


dencies which, not in their cause by in their effect, may be 


united to the enthusiasm of the Nouveau Christianisme or the 
Religion de l'humanite, if they do not join, as in England, 


scepticism or orthodoxy, or both, 4 

Evolution and Progress, -—— The development in these two 
steams grew richer and richer, but the period after 1848 revealed 
a general breakdown of philosophy, and philosophy of history fell 
along with it. Natural science was restored with a strongly 
materialistic metaphysics. <A mechanistic faith in progress foll- 
owed upon this restoration of natural science, especially in pop- 
ular literature. During this interval specialized empirical in- 
vestigation contributed to the growth of scientific history. 
History was regarded as a continuous branch of knowledge with a 
steady interest in the Btudy of political Life stretching from 
Herodotus and Thucydides down to the present day. But at the 
Same time philosophy, in becoming mere history of philosophy, 
wrote its own epitaph. When philosophy was born again, it was 


in the assertion of its priority inthe special provinces of logic, 


epistemology, and methodology, for here it could pass judgment 
on science, However, this rejuvenation of philosophy, being neo- 


Kantian, unfortunately rested its case too largely upon a priori 


hypotheses for the knowledge of causality in nature. Even history 
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was subjected to generalizing treatment by the extension of the 
Kantian system of the harmony of free wills toward an ethical 
unity of will. Oonsequently the value and quality of historical 
concrete individuality were lost. Because psychology was in close 
relation to an analysis of knowledge, it came to be stressed as 
the foundation for all of the Geisteswissenschaften on the analogy 
of the importance of mechanics for the physical sciences, Psycho- 
logical laws were sought in history. Under these conditions his- 
torical vitality bécame at best a drama to be aesthetically appre- 
ciated. Daxwinism added to these various trends the method of 
collecting the related complications discernible in the psycho- 
logy of the primitives, after which each complication is traced 
through the stages of its development down to its present form.65 
Although history asserted itself against naturalism, it 
needed a philosophical basis for its objections to empirically 
founded psychological law. Philosophy, for its part, approached 
its task from the side of an epistemology and logic of history 
only because naturalism had rejected the idea of any significance 
or goal for history. Naturalism relegated any such view of his- 
torical value to the region of the doctrine of providence, teleo- 
logy, and mythology, and methodology, with its causal tendencies, 
shunned dealing with the remote imponderables of mythology and 
teleology. Therefore logic of history found its starting point 
by showing the contrast between natural causality and psychological 
causality, by displaying the logical independence and originality 
of the historical method in contrast to the method of the natural 


sciences, by showing the organic connection between ideas of his- 


torical causality and ideas of end and value, and by showing the 
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metaphysical originality which the logic of biological and his- 


torical reality demands.©5 Yet thought and practical life required 


more than this of an adequate logic of history. Because schemes 
of development, airs, and purposes were subject to anarchism of 
value, scepticism, and aestheticizing relativism, more informa- 


tion was desired concerning the aims and spiritual content of 


history. To secure this, various lines of effort may be observed . 


Lotze, on the one hand, attempted to connect a scientific world- 
view with an autonomous idealism of values. The Marxists also up- 
held philosophy of history, when philosophy was in its darkest 
moment, if only to give comfort to the oppressed and expectant 
masses, The theologians, for their part, sought new ground for 
their broken theory of revelation by proving the superiority of 
Christianity in the philosophy of history. In this endeavor 
Schleiermacher and Hegel gained significance. After Dilthey had 
thoroughly explained the dévelopment of Schleiermacher's ethics 
for the philosophy of history from Kant, classicism, and roman- 
ticism, he proceeded to gain from history all that he could affirm 


as a system of values. In this general quest for an escape from 


anarchy of value many innovations on Hegel appeared, and in these 


the logic of history and philosophy became one in content. Under 


the influence of Nietzsche, who, in disclosing the sterility of 
mere professional history, created the eschatology of the super- 
man who conquers and perfects history, and under the épposite in- 
fluence of Marx, who, with Utopian sociology, revolutionized his- 
tory, youth has been torn between actively despising history and 
diligently endeavoring to gain the values of the future.§? 
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VIL The Formal Logic of History. 


Metalogic and Logic. -—- The logic of history must be con- 
 gidered in the light of the problems of metalogic. What this 
precisely means is difficult to grasp, and Troeltsch confesses 
his inability to solve the metalogical problem. In the contrast 
between Eleatic and Heraclitus' logic, in the difference between 


Kant's elementary and transcendental logic, may be found some 


suggestion as to the nature of the problem. Troeltsch believes 


that QOusanus, in formulating his docta ignorantia and coincidentia 


oppositorum, understood the problem. Pragmatism, on the other 
hand, is only an attempt to escape the problem. Metalogic is 
_evidentiy related to the dialectic tension between reality and 


the knowledge of reality.©8 Because an understanding of metalogic, — 


at least on the level of description, appears of basic importance 
for a proper orientation of the logic of history to other possible 
logics, we may turn to other sources for additional information. 
Tillich, in analyzing the méetalogical method, declares that it is 
"logical" because it maintains its orientation to pure rational 
forms, and it is "meta-" because it goes beyond pure formalism 

in an effort to comprehend the inherent import of meaning in form, 
and because it gives recognition of the power of the individual 

to create form. The metalogical method draws the functions and 
categories of meaning from meaningful reality and fits them as 
conditioned factors in a meaningful construction of reality into 
a necessarily dialectical context. Metalogic is not directed 
toward particulars, but seeks to observe tensions and polarities. 


Its aim and purpose is to discover the inner dynamic in the 


-_ 


68H u.e.P., p. 28, no. 14; Troeltsch makes further refer- 
ence to metalogic in his third chapter, H.u.s.P., p. 699. 


. 


structure of meaningful reality.° 


The method of the science of the spirit which inoludes 
the thought of the creative synthesis is built in by Tillich 
in a comprehensive treatment of life which includes the 
Troeltschian conception of an identity—philosophical-monado- 
logical metaphysics. Tillich calls his position metalogical 


to express the subjection of logistical retionalism (Das 
System der Wissenschaften. 9.). The product of criticism 


must be contained in metalogic. It must be forwarned, howe 
ever, against the splitting up of reality into contradic-— 


tions of form and matter and thereby the formalistic treat— 

ment of the spirit and the naturalistic treatment which is 

hostile to the spirit (8S. d. W. 46) which is Troeltsch's 

point of departure and from which he was never able to free 

himself. Metalogism has the overthrow of naturalism and 

rationalistic idealism as its goal. 70 

Returning to the Troeltschian discussion, the content of 

these met@logical problems is displayed in the difference between 
the logic of the actual sciences and general elementary logic. 
General elementary logic depends upon judgment, jinference, and 
notion together with the propositions of identity and contra- 
diction. The logic of the actual scientific use, in contrast to 
general elementary logic rests upon a variety of fundamental 
methods and each science, depending upon the nature of its mater- 
ial, performs its abstractions in a manner different from every 
other science. Oerteinly it is plain that abstraction is quite 


different in the BSocio-historical sciences from what it is in 


the natural scienees. 71 


Logic of history consists in certain Saiteat alia ie acer 
principles of selection, formation and connection in ; 


S8peul Tillich, "Religionsphilosophie," Die Philosophie 


in ihren Einzeleebieten, Vol. I, (Lehrbuch der Ehilosophie ed. 
Max Dessoir, Berlin: Ullstein, 1925), pp. 769-841. Ms. trans. 


Prof. J. L. Adams, Meadville Theological School, in his posses- 
Sion, cf., sec. 3. . | 


7Oxurt Herberger, “Historismus und Kairos," Theologische 
Blatter, XIV (July-August, 1935), p. 168. MS. trans. Eric Grim- 
wade, in possession of Prof. J. L. Adams, Meadville Theological 
School, sec. 3S. 


? 
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which, while grasping experienced reality determined by crit- 
icism or own intuition, we at first sottne ta kit cen tae 


In dealing with objects or in the devotion to ngs they. 
stand out cleerer and finally demand a logical formulation. 73 
All theories, which are concerned with the relations between these 
logical assumptions and reality, agree that history possesses spe- 
cial principles of formation which may be grouped around the con- 
cept of individuality. In this connection Troeltsch stresses the 
fact that real history is the "concrete, intuitive representation 
of the ever individual formations of history by general practice, 
which.no descriptive historian has ever been able to avoid.” Al- 
though there have been generalizing tendencies in historiography, 
these have never been able to displace the descriptive individual-—- 
izing ones. ; 
Individua] Totality. -- The fundamental category of history 
is that of "individual totality". It is regarded as a fundamental 
unity of life, which comprises a multitude of elementary psychical 
happenings as well as certain conditions of nature. The process 
by which these elementary events are joined together is not one 
of addition but operates in so far as they poseess a unity of life 
with historical significance. In contrast to the unities of psy-— . 
Chology, history's individual totalities are historically visible 
concretions. Although the immediate inclination would be to re- 
gard the single human beings presented in epic, legend, biography 
and thought as individuals, yet, each more accurate anelysis views 
individuality from an understanding of an ever greater totality, 
conditions of time, spiritual situation, and connection with hum — 


anity. For this reason the objects of scientific history become 


collective individualities, cultural epochs, cultural movements, 


religious associations, and complex occurrences of all kinds 28 


a 


72y.u.8.P., p. 29; 
7SH.u.s.P., p. 33; 
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The boundaries of an individual totality fade into total 
human history. The utmost historical tact is needed in their 
demarcation, which is always subjectively performed. The histo- 
rian must never forget the nature of the act of demarcating these 
boundaries. He must always see his object in its relationship 
with the larger individual totality or totalities with which it 
is associated. At first this is a purely intuitive process. It 
is only after an hypothesis has been accomplished that it can be 
tested and corrected by tracing real causal connections. Since - 
these totalities become increasingly complex, causal connecti ons 
can only be traced from special points of juncture, for it is ob- 
viously impossible to connect all single incidents by means of 
causal science. The greater the collective individuality under 
discussion, the mo re complicated is the task, /4 

Meinecke makes the point that state, society, culture and 
individual have become objects of historical perception in con- 
sequence of the problems of the French revolution and the transi- 
tion from the period of monarchical absolutism to the present sys- 
tems of great powers. The way for this was paved by Machiavelli 
with his doctrines of raison d'etat.’9 However, Troeltsch recog- 
nizes that two objections have been made against this concentra- 
tion upon the individual as the object for history and historical 
apprehension. The first objection involves a consideration of the 
present status of "concepts" (Begriffe). In ourrent logic judg- 
ment and Oe py ae remain much the same in each department of 


Science, but the formation of concepts varies with each field of 


research. Ooncept forming is related to the task of abstraction 


from inexhaustible manifoldness, and the purpose of both is to 


—— 


(4g .u.8.P., p. 34; 0.7.8., p. 37, of. supra, p. 35, a. 2 


758 :0:6:3.,-p. 35, mn. 16; O.7.8.; pi 27, ms. 16; cfs gupsa, 
Pp. 209, n. : a | | 
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secure something which thought and language can grasp. This first 
objection contains the declaration that there can be no individual 
concepts without changing the meaning of the word "concept". To 
this Troeltsch replies that antique logic has become unsteady. 76 
When one discovers, after abstraction has been made, the indelible 
/evaninten for historical perception, then one may understand that 
individual concepts of totality are produced from this remainder. 
The second objection onsists in the assertion that the individual 
can only grow in connection with certain typical generalities, and 
that its causal explanation must be founded on general laws of 
nature which are founded upon the measurement of average pictures. 
To this Troeltsch answers that while systematic and scientific 
theory of types may not be constructed from typical average pic- 
tures, yet some refinement and extension of practical knowledge 

of mankind can be secured. / This second objection really needs no 
denial; its difficulty lies in its limitation to the sphere of 
practical understanding, ’? However, averages are only formed 
through the observation of unities of life. It is not really per- 


ception of averages but the perception of concrete individuals, 


ildjuminated and made more precise through comparison with averages, 


which is the task of the historian, and these individuals are only 
shown in their historical connection of becoming. | 


If one should hold that (the individual) itself should be 


dissolved causally into a mere product of complication and that 
this dissolution was limited only by the boundlessness of con- 


ditions, that is no purely logical Question anymore, but a 
question as to the elementary metaphysical assumptions of life 
and of history. | 


It should be noted that the formation of concepts of in- 


ae, 
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76y.u.8.P., p. 36; 0.7.8., p. 28, cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
77H.u.s.P., p. 36; 0.7.8., p. 38, cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
78y.u.8.P., Pp. OTs C.T.58., p. 28, ef, su ra, D. 20, Ne je 
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dividuality is not confined to history alone. All other depart- 
ments of mowledge, although with less spiritual content than 
history and often none at all, depend upon the individualizing 
as well as the generalizing of their fundamental verities of 
fact, © 


Originality and Uniqueness, -~ In the concept of indivi- 


dual totality are contained the concepts of driginality and unique- 


ness. Historical deduction and explanation are only a feeling in- 
to the fact of becoming. By means of such an appreciation for the 
element of change it is possible to gain an understanding of the 
reciprocal effect between environmental conditions and the process 
of change. A Qualitative unity and originality are assumed to 
be originally given: 
which may be called fate, destiny, creation, or some- 
ary sf the Sitting ro Teepe ee 
The special characteristics of a particular period or 


group have in the last resort to te accepted as such. Although 


separate incidents may occur in the general regularity of the 


psychical life of a people, yet, all assumptions taken for granted, 


these things can only be understood by placing oneself in the 


same situation as the one from which they were produced. 81 More 


—— ————— — — ———— 


8. Mi Gila, De Oth Gets Oss Oe 29. It is not altogether 
clear at this point whether the individuality of the real histori- 
cal or scientific object is meant or whether it is the individual- 
ity of the observer. Here, as in other instances in this work of 
Troeltsch, one feels that the dominant intellectualism of his 
scholarship leads him to confound the modes of thought with the 
real objects of thought . Our phrase "the formation of concepts 
of individuality" does violence to Troeltsch's "individuelle 
Begriffsbildungen," but we have taken the risk because we cannot 
reproduce all the nuances of his thought, and our mi sconstruing 
does justice to at least part of what he meant. 


SOH.u.s.P., p. 38; 0.7.8., p. 29, of. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
Slu.u.s.P., p. 38; 0.7.8., p. 29, of. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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than &@ thousand incidentals compose the special character of an 
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individual totality, but they can not be deduced, because within 


the separate incidents themselves the unique and the total char- 
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ual totality. 


acter are found together. Both the peculiar and the characteris-— i 
tic qualities are derived from the inner content of each individ- bi 


There seems to break forth out of a hidden background ay 
or underground of spiritual life a peculiar formation of life ii 
with new or originally modified contents ... Upon this orig- «ee 
inality and the measure of its importance and significance ete 
| rests the real charm and content of historical life, its in- | ay 
7 ner freedom and independence of mere conditions and environ- 
ments, of antecedents and influences. These may mean and ef- 
fect much, yet they will never exhaust that which forms itself 
out of and in them. As far as we understand in the extremely 
ambiguous notion of freedom the carrying through of the inner 
being and its necessity against compulsion and chance of ex-— 
terior influences, this is the reason of inner freedom which | 
is the same as necessity and opposed to compulsion and chance. 


The Essential.. -~ Before the unique character of an in- 
dividual totality can be precisely formulated, its essential in- 


ternal aspect must be dissected from t he general flow of things. 


Nevertheless the concept of what is the essential aspect of an 
object always tends to be found associated with certain concrete 
territorial, temporal, or biological aspects. Even when one tries 
to set forth the essential element in the founding of a literary, 
artistic, or philosophical movement, the discussion. of the tra- 


ditions, heredities, psychic and phys ical conditionings, of the 


several individual persons always accompanies the refined expo- 
sition of the essential element. 


Each historical concept is a synthesis of natural con- 
ditions and value or significance or freedom, and no selec- 
tion from the concept of the essential can annul these fun- 
damental conditions, § 


Along with the need for selection of the essential element from 


(eee 


82H.u.s.P., p. 39; 0.7.8., p. 30, of. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
83H.u.s.P., p. 40; C.1T.8., p. 30, cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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its context, is also found the need for a means of representing 
a great many Conclusions and valuations in a summary characteri- 
zation. Although selected characteristics oan never reproduce 

the real quantity of that which they represent, yet they can sug- ; ih 
gest to an intuitive imagination something of the rich concrete 
detail to be found in the event which is being described. The 
imagination of the reader joins with that of the writer, and it 1 
is inevitable that faulty imagining on the part of either should a 
lead to indestructible errors. If the possibility of error is to a 
be kept at a minimum, then representation and symbolization need 


to be something more than mere abridged and indefinite portrayals 
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of causal connections. Representation should be based upon the 
peculiar character of historical mvement, in which historical 
tendencies display propelling force and inner dynamic which inter- 
fere with and goes beyond individual totalities. History does 
not consist of a series of single related causal facts. Instead 
it is made up of great main impressions of broad movement. Not 
dutiful copying but great understanding and penetration of reality 
is required. Total history, which is concatenation of symbols, 
deals with something which interferes with Single causal facts; 
indeed such symbols cannot be reached through the concept of cau- ett 
sality at a1, °4 

The essential characteristics lying behind the formation 
of symbols can only be determined by pointing to a unity of value, 
inherent in totality, which we can understand only through our 
ability to perceive meaning and value. Our ability to comprehend 
meaning and value is an autonomous one. We must ask for the inner 


structure of meaning in every historical manifestation. Since 


significance does not mean consciously granted design, it may be 


a ie, 


84H.u.8.P., p. 42; 0.7.8. p. 32, of. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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the consequenceof an unconscious connection between impulse 


and meaning. In any event it is important to recognize that 


change is possible even in those things which are considered to He 
beeessential and characteristic. Whenever a change occurs in tot- Hi 
al life, there is also a change in historical significance. This At 


does not mean that history is subjective. It merely means that 


the relationships and problems of historical connections have 


been altered and enlarged. Although the historical object re-— 
mains ever the same, it comes to be penetrated more deeply, and 


new facets are seen. 


Dialectic and fhe Unconscious. -— The essential, like | 
totality, is a purely logical idea which grows from the needs of } 
our thought concerning the historical reality of life. The con- 
cept of individual totality carries in its composite nature a ii 
recognition of the strong tension between general and particular, 4 


between collective mind and single minds, between society and in- 


dividuals in society, and between objective and subjective mind. 
There exists a continual dialectic relation here, a unity of con- 
tradiction, which is parallel to the antinomy between the concepts 
“of atom and of causality in natural science. It is the conflict, 


in historical science, between the unity of life and the mutual 


effect of its parts upon themselves and with the whole. The con- 


cept of individual totality is such that in it all reference to 


the universal is individual and all reference to the individual 


is universal. Yet this relationship between the individual and 


the universal is not a formal one to be determined for all cases, 
) * a 


Sometimes society and will to essence, sometimes sociéty | 
and will to arbitrary action can determine the structure, tq. 
use Toennies' expressions. And there are still other forms 
possible than those construed by Toennies, like connections 
of artistic and scientific schools, or mystic spiritual or- 1 
ganizations, or unities welded together by force which will at 
also cultivate a typical social feeling. by. 


85y.u.s.P., p. 45; 0.17.8., p. 34, cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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The concept of an unconscious is neéded in ordér to understand > 
the concept of a general mind.®& This is not the psychological 
concept of the unconscious, but instead the fact, many times con- 
| firmed, that our activities, emotions, instincts, tendencies and 


ee eS decisions carry in them more assumptions than we know, that these 


are more significant for the whole and for the duration of the 
whole than it is possible. for us to realize. This is partly ev- 
ident in memory which provides us with an extra~-actual conscious— 
ness. When the historian observes whole effects, it is not real— 
ly unconsciousness (Bewusstlosigkeit); rather the historian becomes 
aware of an overflowing of content of the actual conscious into 
unknown depths. A period becomes historical when new questions | 
arise from its depths. For this reason there can be no history i 
of the present. } 


Oreat ivity and Freedom, —- When the problems of general 


and particular, society and the individual, are viewed from the 
side of the individual, they become problems of creative origin- 


ality, of genius, of heroes, and of the great individuals. Al- 


though, from a naturalistic point of view, all single beings are 
incorporated into a super-—individual connection which is fed by 
heredity and tradition, there is remaining a degree of indisso- 4 
luble individual originality both in the whole and in the single k 
| Being. Thie is meade manifest by the creative element, and it 
is not mere assumption. Although creativity exists in each 
person, it may-reach tremendous proportions. The novel, which 


comes from the union of foregoing elements which put forms, forces, 


a 


S6tne contrast here is between Gemeingeist and Einzel- | 
geister. General mind does not accurately convey the meaning, A 
for it is not mind in general that is meant, but rather the re- aa 
ality of an enveloping and inclusive community spirit. 


—. 
and beginnings into reality, plays a decisive role. Great men 

are Culminating points, creative syntheses existing as creative 
forces within institutions.87 In this lies the distinction bet- 
ween history and natural science: in the latter causality depends 
quantitative equality and equivalence of cause and effect; in the 
former causality is founded on un-equivalence, on an understanding 
of the incidence of the new and of the increase in reality. Thus 


the logic of history, although appearing tol irrational, has its 


own rationality, but it is the indubitable logic of the new and of 


the creative, 88 

In the ideas of originality, creative individuality, and 
uniqueness is also included the idea of freedom in the sense of 
arbitrary action. 


(Freedom) can only mean that, in the fight of rising 
original and creative tendencies, whose origins can not be 
known any further, with the foregoing psychical acts and 
tendencies and with surrounding conditions, the strength of 
the new is dependent upon its self-comprehending and self- 
enforcing, upon its rising superiority in the activities of 
consideration and self-reflection, upon its decision for 
itself agains diverting forces. It i8 a crossing through 
the possibilities of aberration, an increase momentarily 
drawn out of itself of the will to design, a decision for 
meaning and value, which also can not become rétionalized 
any further, but belong to that momentary creative assumption 
which forms the concept of the new, 


Any thought of a comprehending natural law to cover history is 
made impossible by this doctrine of freedom. 


Original depths of character, out of which the freest, 
because most self—determined, activities arise, can not be 
constfued and deduced; they can, contrariwise, be concluded 


7u.u.6.P., De 40: 0:%.8., p. 36; ef. supra. p. 325, -n. 1. 


SH.u.e.P., p. 49; C.T.S., p. 37. At this point Troeltsch 
protests the capture of the "rational" by the logic of natural 
science and suggests that the matter can be reversed as Bergson 
did to make the logic of creative development the normal, i.e. the 
rational approach. Of., H.u.s.P., p. 49, n. al. 


891 u.s.P., p. 50; 0.7.8., p. 38, of. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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from their activities only and from there te placed into the 
gonp ctions. and 6 ti} re: this characterological determ- 

nation is not a mystical and ready thing, not an intelligible 
thing in itself, but something which produces itself in desire, 
though} and decision, it is the self-—production of personality, 
which is personality to that degree only as it produces itself 
out of the flowing together of ideas and motives. . . This 
self production now works with very different depth and con- 
sistency, and most of the actions occur, without deeper con- 
nection with the characterological depth, on the surface by 
any pressure from here or there, ty superficial and quick 
decision or completely without thought. They are, therefore, 
measured against the characterological fundamental tendency 
and' its connection with the tendency of meaning, accidents, 
inasmuch as accident is always something produced by the in- 
tersection of different heterogeneous systems of laws, which 
do not possess a common root. .. There are intersections, 
sometimes promoting, concentrating and stimulating, sometimes 
breaking up, dissolving, making uncertain, between the his- 
torical connections of meaning themselves. Of this kind are 
@l1 mixtures of culture, selilsions, renascences, defeats, 
which are produced from the outside, all influences penetrat— 
ing ths single individual by accidental encounter and acquaint— 
ance, 


Accidents play such a role in history that chance has necessarily 
\ been fundamental to historical thought concerning totalities of 
meaning: First, historical objects are always formed at the in- 


tersection of heterogeneous effects; second, their unity of mean- 


ing never enforces itself unbroken, but accidents Dow destroy, , 


now vivify, and penetrate the inner meaning of historical objects, 


and third, it is even uncertain whether totalities of meaning 


occur at all in any dominating and important measure, for great 


and significant totalities of meaning are a rare blossoming after 


long monotonous periods of chaos without any distinguishing pat- 
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tern, and even then the totality is of brief duration. 


Yet the greater appears this importance of chance, the 
more obvious it is on the other side that the possibilities 
of freedom are limited, that the pressure of nature is a 
regular and equable one, that plastical forces of meaning 
again and again know'how to master accidents and how to get 
acquainted with khe work, and they tend to follow essential- 
ly direct lines. 
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90H.u.s.P., p. 51; O.T.8., p. 38, of. supra, p. 35, n. 1. 
91H.u.s.P., p. 52; 0.T.8., p. 39, cf. Supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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The fourth and final consideration in connection with the impor- 
tance of chance for historical thought lies in the fact that chance 
loses its character of intersection, if one assumes a greater role 
for causal systems, 

Seen as mtual intersection of tendencies of life, fight 
for existence is continued chance; seen as part of a develop- 
ment of life, viewed as to contents, it is a means to increase 
this development. . . By this, chance becomes, not anymore the 
disturber of historical formation of concepts, but the material 
which assumes it and conquers it in its plastical structure.92 

Pessimism or optimism is possible here, but pessimism may be a 
faith in the duty to rule over chance, and optimism may be a faith 
in an order which overcomes accidents and is therefore related to 


religious ideas of providence. In either case the boundary of 


pure history is left behind. The transhistorical, which surrounds ~ 


history at every point, can be restrained only by rigorous self- 
imposed restriction. | 
Development. — For the sake of abstraction individual 
totality has been considered up to this point as static or rest- 
ing. In reality, however, the historical object is incessantly — 


moving in itself and in relation to other objects. Fiuidity, 


becoming, and development are its proper setting. Here again 
one must shnees: the point that single causal relations do not 
determine activity within an individual totality. In fact it 
seems that the single causal happenings are determined instead 
by the unity of meaning which is already effective within then, 
although such a unity is hard to distinguish and is often shat- 
tered and confused in the mutual play of influences. Yet, where- 
ver there is a unity of meaning, as in the historical ideas of 


Christianity, Renaissance, capitalism, feudalism, and the like, 


it is evident that only by means of such as these can there be 


a 


92H.u.s.P., p. 53; 0.7.8., p. 40, cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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a union of tetality and becoming. The idea of continuity is valid 
-not only for single objects but also for the mutual connection of 
objects with one another. Thus single stories of Greek cities 
are joined together ina history of Hellenism, which in turn is 
combined with the history of other great cultural regions to form 
a great cultural circle. 
Therein lies the important logical consequence, that the 
continuous becoming of historical things, as far as it really 
is continuous, can not be described purely causally in a 
series of limited single facts; but the single facts are 
melted with a unity of becoming penetrating them, dissolving 
them and thereby makkng them continuous, which to describe . 
logically is very difficult, but which to see and feel is the 
- essence of historical meaning?’ 

The contrast between naturel and historical causality is 
related to a similar difference in conception of time. For natural 
science tite refers to movement relating to space, whereas for 
history time refers to inner sense end memory. Inner sense and 
memory possess non-Spatial as well as spatial elements, and in 
them present and future are contained at the same time. In the 
natural science view, time is segmented into facts which have 
been reduced to spatial happenings; historical time means, on the 
other hand, a flow in which nothing is isolated, and all flows so 
that the present time carries past and future at the same time, 
and measurement is possible only in uuits of meaning and value. 
The historical concept of development must also be distinguished 
from the idea of progress, and from the idea of evolution. Pro- _ 
gress is related to Christian eschatology and is a naturalistic 
explanation of the eeiinwens goal for all humanity which was 
formerly described in terms of miracle and transcendence. Evolu- 


tion refers to the complications of natural causal series with 


disageregation following upon aggregation. In contrast to progress 


— 


—— cae oh 


(93H.u.s.P., p. 55, 0.7.8., p. 41, cf. Supra, p. 35, n. l. 
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historical development must take into account separate lines of 


development which unite into the whole pattern, and which may go 


pack to a common root; they may be totally fused together and they 


may finally dissolve together. In contrast to evolution history 
contains the idea of a fusion of organic living individualities 
together with an instinctive continuity of meaning. This conti- 
nuity of meaning dominates and produces everything and in it past 


and present can be creatively united in every moment through the 


} 
3 


aid of memory.”’*- Even if one were to devise a metaphysical or ‘ 
organising idea of design to fit corporeal systems, such a concept 
of development would differ from the historical one, just because 
historical development has no need for interpretations and justi- 
fications. H,storical development becomes vivid in its signifi- 
cance and content when it is seen as a unity of life and struc- 


ture. 


The content of each single development has to be tested 


for its own present significance. In this lies the different ia- 


tion of method and outlook of history from that of various ten- 


déncies in psychological, sociological and anthropological ex- 


planation. I¢ is absurd to reduce the historical object to prim- 


ary psychical dispositions such as intelligence and emotional life, 


and equally ridiculous is the effort to reconstruct the milieu 


and psychology of the primitives as a means for understanding 


contemporary life, for the content of each single complex of de- 


velopment is not a mere product of complication and aggregation. 


The "higher" complexes in the history of culture, being new and 


original, receive no explanation by turning back to the primitives. 


Jesus, Buddha, and Luther enable us to recognize this novelty and 


explain it in terms of inspiration and revelation. It is true 


‘See 


944 u.s.P., p. 58; 0.7.8., p. 44; cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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that the new and original must be felt before they can be ex- 
plained. The essential types of phenomenological psychology, which 
label historical complexes as mere complications, mixtures, and 
adjustments, are of little help, for they leave individuality yet 
unexplained. Although these psychological laws are taken arbi- 
trarily from averages of high culture rather than primitive, yet 
they possess no more originality in explanation. 

But this is the barrier of all psychology against history 
that, be it naturalistic or spiritually scientific, coming 
from the "elements" of the primitives or the "laws of essence" 
of high culture, psychology tends toward firm and complete 
values which, ostensibly, are only complicated and limited by 
history, while history in reality in the flowing together of 
motives means something really new.95 

Even though history must rely somewhat on psychological forms, 

& 
they are "forms in which productive life breaks through out of 
hidden ground, in the continuity of becoming, in the flowing to- 
gether of motives to be understood by causal science, and yet not 
out of these alone."96 


Abstract Historical Sciences. -- There is & degree of val- 


idity for an abstract historical science with the formation of 
laws and typical generalities as its aim. In spite of chance and 
freedom there is sufficient homogeneity in individual formations 
for induction and comparison to achieve legitimate historical 
knowledge. These problems can, however, include only a scientific 
display of the practical understanding of general relations, and 
the results are really not laws but only empirical rules. 

In the peculiarity of the historical concept of law lies 
the reason why, with their expansive generality, they yield 
only very abstract and pale concepts, and why, approaching 
the concrete, they proceed to descriptions of compared indi- 


dualities. Here the frontier is always moving. Here is a 
continually changing transition from the historical law of 


———— 


95H .u.s.P., Pp. 60; Fe fe Pe pe 45, Gz ; su ra, Pp. 25, ne 1. 
96H.u.s.P., p. 60, 0.7.8., p. 45, cf. supra, p. 35, n. l. 
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positivism to the organology of the German romantic—historica] 
school, from sociology itself to historiography.97 

Such a transition is found in the shift from social statics to 
social dynamics, Dynamics tends towards concrete history; statics 
alone lends itself to the forming of general laws. All attempts 

at ethology and characterology, efforts at a typifying psychology 
to provide categories for the conception of the individual, are 

of this sort, but within them the individual can only be conceived, 
limited, determined, and classified. A psychology which develops 
the forms of psychological happening, which discovers the kinds 

of complications and the recurring tensions of psychic forces, 

like that of Wundt's and Vierkandt's psychology of nations, Mac- 
Dougall, and the French psychologists, is possible. Sociology, 

for ite part, fails to understand either its task or the arrange- 
ment of its material. But, if one starts from social peyenes Sy 
and then enriches this material with historical illustration, a 
formal sociology such as Simmel's can be found; yet, because each 
of the different cultural contents of sciology: economy, state, i 
art, and religion emits its own peculiar social formation, the H 
secondary subject matter of sociology is the content of these, and 
this leads only to a doctrine of ideal types. 98 after sociology 
has considered form, content, and ideal type, it becomes only a 
comparetive tracing of the development of these through different 


periods and nations. Such products of sociological study are mere 


schemes, even though they can be valuable ones as Toennies, Lamprecht, 


Finally sociology ends in cul- 


Breysig, and Schmoller have shown. 


tural sociology which deals with the issues raised by Marx. This 
is the point at which the work of Max Weber and of Troeltsch him- 


97H.u.s.P., p. 63; O.T.8., p. 47, cf. supra, p. 35, n. l. 
98H.u.e.P., p. 64; 0.7.8., p. 48, cf. Supra, p. 25, n. 1. 
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self enters the lists, for both have endeavored to solve the 
 Qtestions of the proportion obtaining between higher spiritual 
elements and the massive, enduring, social and political fun- 
damentals.°° 

These abstract historical sciences are only auxiliary to 
history. Only the concepts of historical development and indi- 
vidual totality have any final importance for descriptive history. 
Thus the logic of history is liberated from the naturalistic de- 
terminism of causal series. 

(Before ths historian) lies a moving drama, embedded into 
this earth and playing on the heights of organic development 
of life, with all explosions and incalculable suddenness, 
with all treadth and depth as assumptions for the great and 
the high, with all differences of the valuable or even the 
foolish and the bad; just the same as we believe to experience 


reality in each present time and from which we dissuaded 
ourselves carefully in honor of a misunderstood science,100 


——_ 


[9y.u.8.P., p. 65; 0.T.S8., p. 49, cf. supra, p- a5, n. I. 
100H.u.s.P., p. 67; 0.7.8., p. 50, cf. supra, p. 25, n. 1. 


CHAPTER III 


BELIEFFUL RELATIVISM! 
I. Introduction 

The previous chapter undertook a structural analysis of 
the philosophy of history in an effort to describe its inner 
character and its affinities with other scientific and philoso- 
phical endeavors. By the very nature of the task the discussion 
was oriented to a consideration of logical difficulties which 
arise when one seeks insights into the particularity of historical 
events. Being analytical of the logical composition of a philoso- 
phy of history, and being cognizant of the overwhelming depths of 
existence fraught with imponderables, the emphasis was descriptive 
rather than normative, static rather than dynamic, limited and 
relative rather than final and absolute. To this end a final con- 
cession has been made to the enemy in the form of a recognition 
that even abstract historical science can have its own degree of 
significance just so long as it is understood that it can not 
possess the exclusive revelation of truth concerning man. 


The present chapter seeks standards by which historical 


things may be judged. Already it has been said that past, present, 


and future are united in the present historical moment. Further, 


it has been declared that, the Heal ought, which the future re- 


presents for the mind in the present, is composed of what has been 


lpaul Tillich, The Interpretation of History, (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936), p. 171: "The absolute standpoint 


is therefore a position which can never be taken; rather it is the 
euard which protects the Unconditioned, averting the encroachment 
of a conditioned point of view on the sphere of the Unconditioned. 


But the guardian is not the guarded, and if it claims to be such, 
it is the very one which abandons the watch and injures the holy. 


With these concepts the position of beliefful relativism is grasped, 


i.e., of that relativism which overcomes relativism. . 
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discovered to be possible in the light of the memory of the past 
and of the actuality of the present. The quest for standards is 
an ethical one, but the conviction which Troeltsch firmly holds 
is one which demands standards that are possible of achievement. 
Therefore the basis for these standards must be the primary cate- 
gory of the philosophy of history, namely: individual totality. 
However, the burden of axiologicel endeavors in the past has been 
the formulation of generally valid principles. Oonsequently 
Troeltsch turns to discuss the various attem ts to relate histori- 
cal individuality with general stendards of validity, for upon 
these attempts by others than himself, his own effort largely 
rests. However, after giving careful consideration to the work 
along this line® of Kant, the Marburg School, Hegel, Eucken, 
Schopenhauer, Edouard von Hartmann, Nietzsche, Simmel, Bergson, 
Anglo-French Positivism, H. G. Wells, Jean Guyau, and the Marxists, 
Troeltsch finally rejects them in favor of Rickert. 

In none of these systems was the matter in question a 
real foundation of standards, either out of history or against 
history. . . (Their standards) are won neither from positive 
facts nor from a reason above or in history; they are mix— 
tures of traditions, utopias, trivialities and demands of times 


and classes in certain situations. . . In them the relation 


between the Zational and the historical remains completely 
unclarified.Y’ | | 


Since we are more interested in what Troeltsch believed than in 


what he did not believe, we shall take his own word for the im- 


portance of those he has chosen to discuss. Therefore we shall 
confine ourselves to a discussion of the attempts by Rickert and 
Troeltsch to relate historical individuality with general stand- 
ards. The bettleground in Troeltsch's own effort is located in 


his conception of the present synthesis of culture, for in such 


a 


2H.u.e.P., pp. 126-150; 0.7.8. pp. 96-114 
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a synthesis of culture is to be fouud the concrete reality of the 
present along with an appreciation of what ought to be possible 
in the future. The chepter is brought to a close with a discussion 
of the real relationship between history and axiol ogy. In this 
lies the kernel of Troeltsch's endeavor to overcome relativism 
with relativism. 
II. Historical Individuality as the Basis for Standards. 
Contra Teleology. -- No systematic teleological construct - 
ion of a design for events can be justified as philosophy of his- 
tory. Such schematization does violence to individuality. If 
this were not sufficient reason for over-ruling teleological de- 
signs, then one might also point out the obvious fact that empir- 
ical history itself always starts from empirically secured facts 
in order to understand the meaning of individual historical crea- 
tions. However, a philosophy of history based upon empirical his- 
tory can only become the means by which the connections under— 
lying the results of scientific investigation may be examined. In 
such a case the ethical ought is not denied its validity, but it 
is assumed that this ought should be discovered from historical 
reniite even though history hinders ite fulfilment and perverts 


its full fruition. Nevertheless, since the science of history 


has achieved its present level, philosophical constructions like 
.those of Hegel, Fichte, Spencer, and Comte can be no more accept- 
able for it than those of Novalis and Schelling are for natural 
science.* Therefore the task of a material philosophy of history 
becomes 

nothing more than the winning of a standard, an ideal, 


an idea of the new unity of culture, to be created by the 
present, the latter seen as a total situation and as the 


4u.u is. BP. ». 112: 0.9.8. ». B65, 
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result: of a thousand years,° 
Certainly material philosophy of history is teleological, but it — 
is a teleology of creative will rather than of the course of the 
world. In this lies the distinction between divine knowledge and 
human knowledge: only the divine can know the inner perfection 
of individuals. If infinite design exists at all, it is probably 
the inner perfection of individuals which is its real meaning. 
But it may be quite indifferent to God whether perfection occurs 
in the beginning, in the end, or in the middle of the historical 
process. It is only for human scholarly aspirations that teleo- 
logy of will is possible and needful of solution. In moments of 
comparative quiet teleology of will may be seen as the consequence 
of developments previously begun, as a continual process marked 
by continuous gradations with conclusions slowly drawn. Under 
these circumstances are found the conditions which lead to the 
prattle concerning the pos sibility of progress. But hours of 
catastrophe and revolution cause teleology of will to appear as 
the creation of new ideas of culture from existing elements. Under 
these latter conditions people will be concerned with eternal 
verities, or with the transformation of the old ideas into the 
terms demanded by the new cultural situation. When the time 
finally comes for relating the old and the new together, the rev- 


olutionary search for verities and new meanings comes to an end.§ 


Practical Limitations. -——- The importance of the material 
philosophy of history is pract ical and ethical, in the Greek sense 


of the word ethics: philosophy of culture. The original synthesis. 


of the culture of the present demands a broad survey of the history 


Que 
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of its past and a severe inquiry concerning its previous forma- 
tions and values. The consequence of such inquiry is a great 
network of related concepts and judgments, all of which connect 
the past, present, and future into a significant whole. The 
philosophical task of historicism lies precisely here, for the 
final practical limitations and purposes of human knowledge re- 
quire recognition. When human knowledge is measured against the 
whole finite order, it is seen to be not knowledge in itself 
alone, but also it is the finite at work serving the development 
and gradation of mind. Only in the religious sphere does the 
storm of creating break through, but in the religious sphere 
knowledge, in the sense of the study and arrangement of reality, 
no longer obtains, Nevertheless the overreaching calm of reli- 
gion in the face of the infinite is a topic for study which 
transcends those tasks, which are possible of solution, of the — 
philosophy of history. The only possible aim for the philosophy 


of history is the mastery of that superabundance of historical 


life and of historical knowledge by following that direction which 


is consonant with our formative wills.’ This is no armchair view 


of history, for such would exterminate thewill in its effort to 
transcend human limitations. An armchair view of history would 


require the subjection of the historical material to the ideal. 


Consequently contemplative history leads only to Quietism. Never- 


theless the contemplation of pure historians does lead to the 


observation of great connections of becoming and of being. Genhises, 
like Ranke, establish an empirical basis for philosophy; although 


even Ranke at times came dangerously close to contemplative quiet— 


ism, his enterprise is to be differentiated from pure contemp]4- 


tion in terms of its empirical, connecting, and asserted meaning. 
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Ranke is especially instructive because he refuses to omit valu-— 
ations, but his valuations are always related to his own ideal 
for the formation of the culture of the future. 

Therefore he could and must demand, that universal—his-— 
torical construction must be taken afresh by each generation 
with new aims, while at the same time he indicates as the 
task of the historian the completely objective contemplation 
of the divine and the creative in history.8& 

The unsolved connections between pure empirical investigation, con- 
templative construction of history on thetasis of an ideal, and 
value-judgments conditioned by the present are clearly seen in 
Ranke's work. If philosophy is to deal adequately with history, 
then the problems presented by conditioned value-—judgments must 

be recognized and must be placed at the foundation of any further 
contemplation. As social and political life becomes less and 

less quiet, the problems of the conditioning of value-—judgments 
become more and more important. Then the problem of standards 

by which to measure past, present, and future comes to the fore. 
The question of the qual itative proportion which different stand- | 
ards hold in respect to one another, as well as the relationship i 
obtaining between particular standards and universally acknow- 


ledged ones, is the central problem to be considered.” 


Immanent Criticism. —- In the light of the previous dis- 


cussion it must be obvious that, with a present synthesis of cul- 
ture as the philosophical aim, the logic of actual historical in- 
vestigation must be the starting point. It must be conceded that 
such a starting-point demands more complicated courses of thought 
than commonsense thinking requires, The objects of the empirical : 
logic of history are arranged into unities of meaning. This nec- | 


essarily involves a relative evaluation of those objects. This 


One. P: 1.134: 6S. 8,9; . 87. 
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evaluation occurs spontaneously, first Yon the part of the historian, 
second on the part of the reader, but the general connection of 
values involved in both the writing and the reading are drawn from 
the historical situation of both parties and the observation of 


historical formations of meaning enriches the valuations of both 


of them. Everyone is continually making such evaluations which 
are always applied to the cultural formation of one's own time. 
But how can one be certain of the validity of one's standards? 
These standards are gained from an abundance of historical ex- 
perience and deseript ion. While the question of certainty creates 


the most difficult challenge of any, some conclusion can be reached 


concerning it. Basically it is a problem of general conscious- 
ness. The quest for standards has usually taken shape in the 
form of a demand for a return to the historical foundations of 
traditional values. Standards are closely related to renaissan— 
ces. New observation of the present in the light of the past and 
of the past in the light of the present is always involved. But | 
we can not be content today with absolute dogmatizations concerning . 
the past. The quest for standards in this period must rest upon 
conorete historical investigation and knowledge. 19 The decisive 
point in historical investigation for the problem of standards is 
the individuality of historical formations and objectives. Every 
formation must be measured by its own will and content. This is 
called immanent criticism. Thus the first application of stand- 


ards in judging historical things was made by the romantics in 


their concept of the individual. The concept of historical in- 
dividuality is also found in the modern theories of the will as 
they pertain to art, law, and society. This must be the point 


10H.u.s.P. pp. 117-118, 0.T.S. pp. 89-90. 
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from which the problem of standards shall t developed.il 


III. Rickert's Idea of Individuality 


i ity versus Generality. -- Troeltsch finds it 
convenient to follow Rickert's discussion of individuality, 
because Windelband and Rickert, following certain ideas of Lotze, 
made the concept of individuality central for the empirical logic 
of history. The idea of individuality goes back to the romantics 
and the German Hystorical School. Apart from Windelband and 
Rickert, Dilthey and others have dealt with it, but less clearly 
have the latter made their presentetion. Because all these thin- 
kers have been under the influence of Christian and rationalist 
standards, they have sought to find the historical individual in 
the midst of general contemplative standards. fTfroeltsch, on the 
other hand, seeks to discover a general standard that would be 


the consequence of historical individualities. In his conception 


the ideal standard is itself an individual synthesis, the conse- 


quence of an historical fact,12 


For Rickert’ “individual" is seen as uniqueness in contrast 


with those abstractions which one performed in accordance with 
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general law. Such entities as an epoch, a cultural tendency, a 
state, a nation, or mass conditions possess conceptual character, 
but the conceptual character of these is the wmity of life in re- 
lation to its elements, These are descriptive representations 

of countless separate processes united into a comprehensive whole. 
Such concepts as German nationality, antiquity, or the war of 1870 
are illustrative. None of these things can be understood 4s 
special instances of a general law. Each possesses its own pecul- 
iar character in the light of which it must be understood. Now, 

dl 


according to Rickert, the historical investigator selects from 


among many possible themes that which especially interests him, 1 
L1H.u. 8 * P. 5 p . 119 ? ¢, e Ss. Dp. 93. . | | 
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yet he will usually take those objects which possess great actual 
effects. The farther that relations aretraced backward toward 
the source, the more worthy of consideration is the abstract 
structure which is the product of this tracing. Yet all abstrac- 
tion of this sort, even when it is as great as the history of all 
humenity would be, remains a structure composed of individual 


concepts, Ranke understood this when he wrote that everything 


depends upon understanding how it has been, that each epoch should 


be placed immediate to God rather than be looked upon as merely a 
means and a passage to something else, that it be taken as some- 


thing individuel and living in itse1f.}° 


Further emphasis is needed to clarify the contrast between 


thought in terms of historical individuality and thought in terms 
of mathematical generality. In history the problem of reaching — 
the general from the particular is especially difficult. The 
general must be understood as a general of meaning rather than 

of being. Windelband and Rickert did not adequately deal with 
this problem. Both the problem and its solution involve a con- 
sideration of the conceptual means by which ultimate standards 
and uniform values may be obtained from history. It seems, a 

the outset, as though the relativism, which necessarily accom— 
panies thought along these lines, could lead only to a scepticism 


such as Renan believed could be the only conclusion to be drawn 


from historical thought. Usually one prefers to dodge the issues. 


raised by this question. In order to escape its challenge many 
plunge directly into particular historical problems and make the 
solution of them the ideal itself. More frequently, though, a 
playful pantheisn, 4 which historical and individual formations 


13g.u.8.P. p. 121, 0.7.8. p. 93.. 
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are presented as formations of that universal spirit which is 


present everywhere and in all things, is the attempted solution. 
But this is a thoughtless and purely eho vteuad Deaie for the 
selection of standards, It can result only in such eventualities 
as the national state, or personal inner values to be gained from 
the cultivation of the mind, or the utilitarian hedonistic for- 
mula. Just because we are now in a very different region of 
thought from that which depends upon empirical investigation, we 
must recognize that, whereas empirical investigation, whether it 
be in the field of natural or historical science, deals with the 
world of being, the region, concerning which we now seek light, 
is that of normative ideas, of valid values which must be realized 
within our existence, We have, therefore, a duty to formulate 
ideals, but how may these ideals be gained? How can they be made 
to agree with the concept of individuality?14 


Individuality and Valid Values.-— When the problem first 
arose with the Romantics, there was danger that the distinction - 
between being and value would be lost in the emphasis upon the in- 
dividual. Their aesthetic view of individuality tended to make 
being and value identical. Yet, abstract moralism, on the other 
hand, brings the danger of a complete separation between being 
and value. ScHleiermacher, for example, placed historical indi- 
viduality side by side with the totality of reason and let uniform 
reason individualize itself only in the event of a preponderance 
of divisive impulses (nur jedesmal unter dem Ueberwiegen eines 
anderen Teilmomentes sich individualisieren lassen.) .15 Fichte, 
by calling the German people the metaphysical people of reason, 
reconciled his ethical ideal of humanity with historical indi- 


ie 
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viduality, but he gave the injunction that this people must be 
transformed into his rational ethical ideal. Neither of these 
efforts is possible in the face of contemporary understanding 
of historical logic, but the problems involved are even more 
important now than they then were. The tension of the present 
status of the problem underlies that tragic view of culture pres- 
sented by Dilthey in his speech on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. Dilthey remarked that the final result of German his- 
tory and even the final result of his own work was sheer anarchy 
of values, But such a pessimism is only a by-way of thought, for 
always and ever anew the great treditional problems of somehow 
relating concrete history with ideal ains are present as the 
object of intellectual striving.1® 

Rickert's explicit aim of a valid system of values was 
concentrated in an effort to make a formal logical transition 
from the actual values of history to a general system of value. 
Because of his desire to avoid scepticism, he affirmed the val- i 


idity of normative concepts to meet the ethical demand for them. 


Since Rickert's conception of these normative concepts is one which 


understands them as a rational system of values produced by auton- 


omous reason from itself, he is not far removed, at this point, 


from Hegel's concept of "idea" or Eucken's concept of "spiritual 


life." With his reliance upon the several sciences and their 


body of facts, Rickert also comes close to positivism, However, 


his way of connecting his rational system of values with concrete 


history is a novel treatment. The several points of view, on the 


basis of which investigators segregate their groups of facts, are 


connected, by Rickert, with an objective system of value. The 


system of value is the principle in accordance with which the 


oe 
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selection of facts is made. Thereby the order of facts receives 
the support of a system of value. In this alone lies the objective 
and scientific character of history rather than in serious efforts 
to make objective descriptions of totalities of meaning.2? 
Limitations of Rickert's Theory, —— Although Rickert's 


theory was unique, it did not succeed in effecting a reconcilia-— 
tion between individuality and general validity. In the first 
place his method was really indifferent to history. Even though 
he granted the possibility that history might project its values 
into the future, yet this cannot be done without upsetting the 
valid system of values. For this reason Rickert's idea was self- y 
frustrating. That he recognized the limitations of his formalism 

is plain, for he expressly warned that care should be taken lest 
awareness of the incompleteness of the historical be lost in the 


consideration of the complete connection of vealues.1&8 In the 


second place history becomes a picture book for ethics, as it did. 
in Schleiermacher's case. It is utterly impossible to achieve 
any final objective standard, if, in relating the historian's prin- 4 
ciples of selection to absolute values, real historical content is 4 
ignored. Any standard so conceived is only @ queer product of 
pure reason, flowing above the mass of historical material, without 
any real relationship with the manifold particularities of his- 
toricel life. The whole principle of immanent criticism, so es- 4 
sential for historicism, is lost, and comprehension of inner mean- 
ing becomes impossible. Thus Rickert has flattered empirical 

logic of history in public only secretly to make it fugitive before 
his idea of value.9 Rickert's brilliant idea may be criticized, 
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in the third place, for its complete removal from the central 
object of history. It has nothing in common with the creation of 
a present synthesis of culture. His sytem of value is interested 
only in present and future; hence, the only role that history can 
play is that of preserver of the possibility of future examples. 
This means that an irrational element enters his system in the 


form of an idea of development in which the actual and the ideal 


coincide and move forward together. 


This irrational has often been seen by people who thought 
like Rickert, and it has been felt as somehow demanded by the 
matter. Windelband pointed to Hegel and to his idea of devel- 
opment, which should only be freed from dialectics. How that 
might be done, he did not show, and in the left-—behind torso qa 

of his own philosophy of history he took the road back to Kant's 
idea of humanity as given up retional ideal. For the indiv- 
idual, strongly emphasized by him in empirical logic of his- 
tory, he accounts by the meagre idea only, that family, state 
circle of culture he individualizations of the general idea 
of humanity, 20 


The Irrational Element in Rickert's Followers. —- Of 


Rickert's two principal followers, Mehlis and Weber, Mehlis ac-— 
cepted and emphasized the difficulties just described. Weber, 
for his part, accepted one value only, taken from the midst of 
alternative tensions of value, and that one value was national 
strength and greatness, 


Into the service of this only, unprovable value, to be 
created by resolutions and will only, goés the most compre- 
hensive and exact knowledge of history, which for the pres- 
ent time proves the decisive importance of democraticized, 
mechanized technics of national wholesale manufacture with 
Caesaristic leader-natures. That is his philosophy of 
history_and its connection with ethics and doctrine of 
values, : ) 


The Machiavellian treatment of value displayed here was tempered 
by Weber's insistence upon an uncompromising tenacity to affirmed 


ideals of justice in internal and external politics. But in the 
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final analysis Weber only corrected positivism by means of Rickert's 
logic of history. This rejection of the irrational by Weber is in 
clear contrast with Mehlis' acceptance of it, for the latter be- 


lieves that the only autonomous a priori values are those of 
science, Actually the irrational which he defends is little clar- 
ified. It seems to consist of a reciprocity between apriority and 


‘historical fulfilment. Mehlis distinguishes between absolute and 
relative history. 


(The facts of) the former are those springing into view 
when measured with that system of absolute values, the (facts 
of the) latter those which, judged by it, are indifferent or 
even hostile to value. The indifferent ones owe their place 
in history to the necessity of explanation only, being re- “\ 
ceived into the connection of value of the absolute—historical ; 
@s means and presuppositions, those hostile to value as neg- 
ative illustrations of positive values. . . Such a method is 
the treatment of history as material of illustration for a 
rational system of values, which itself is not firmly and 
securely construed, but receives its color and decision for 
the main part by the selection of the material of illustra- 
tion, made by the philhellenic taste and sense of the author. 


Individuality and General Validity: Summary, -- There are 


five possible philosophical directions that may te taken toward 
the resolution of the problem of individuality and general valid- 
ity, but none of these has been, able to achieve its aim. (1) If 
one proceeds from the ideal standard, the consequence is rational- 
ism without history. On the other hand, (2) if one begins with 
historical individuality and clings to empirical investigation, 
the consequence is relativism and soeptioton. (3) If one attempts 
to unite these, individuality and general validity, by means of 

a concept of dévelopment, there is only an artificial structure 
which is bound to collapse. (4) One may resolutely take his stand 
on personal decision, but by this means both history and standards i 
will be lost. (5) The fifth possibility is an effort to escape | 
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the problem. This may be done by accepting the authority of the 
church, or revelation, or it can be done by becoming oriental, for 
the orient has no history. Troeltsch, in view of the failure of ~ | 
each of these previous efforts to join historical individuality 
with general validity, finds his goal of a creative synthesis of 
culture to be the pivotal concept for the solution of these pro- 
blems. That we shall discuss in the following section. Before 
turning to that task, however, it must be made clear that prac- 
tising historians are not the proper agents for the solving of 

these problems. Historians depend upon systems of value already ; 
philosophically founded. Usually they have taken the state, an a 
entity already saturated with the philosophical idea of humanity, 
for their standard of value. But even this is not a specifically 
historical nucleus for a system of values. It is instead an idea 
which has been determined by personal opinion, although it is 
founded upon historical development. One can only conclude that | 
the problem of joining historical individuality with general val- 
idity can only be solved by means of philosophical concepts as 
the basis for the system of value, °° 
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IV. The Concept of a Present Synthesis of Culture. 
Autonomous Standards. -— In the light of the uniform fail- 


ures in securing harmony between the uniqueness of the historical 
element and the aloofness of the generally valid unity, the qQues-— 
tion again is raised concerning how they may be wedded. Any flight 


to religious authority is useless, since religion, itself, must 


face the same problem as history. The continual dissensions with- 
in religion are the living protest which history ever affords, 
against the arbitrarily maintained unity and generality, which 
have been imposed upon life under the guise of truth. Although 
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religion can make its peace with science, in so far forth as 
religion seeks to become universal and absolute authority, his- 
tory shall be its destroyer. Even Orientalism is no real escape 
from the problem, because it is the Occident which has given to 
us our nurture, and historical individuality is an essential con- 
cept for the understanding of our culture. 

If we are to discover any satisfactory answer at Oli, 41% 
must be one which is immanent to our present culture, and one 
which occurs spontaneously as a fundamental fact of the mind. 

Only where will and faith slacken does shies: power of 
production (of norms) also slacken and simply abandon itself | 
to the stream of existing; then thinking uncovers all stand- ae, 
ards of that which ought to be as reflections of the actual, 
and (thinking) praises its own presence as knowledge without 
illusion capable of explaining everything. °4 

The common mistake most often made has been the tendency to look 
upon the reason as the producer of autonomous standards. Autono-—~ 
mous standards in themselves must be retained, but they mst be 
compatible with the individual character of all real historical 
formations. Standards must also be formed anew from the individu- 
al conditions of each great total situation. Therefore general Bp 


validity, timelessness, absoluteness and#stractness in standards 


must be rejected. In reality such is always the case, for, even 
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though we may naively suppose that our standards possess trans- 


cendental character, 


our standards, as they have usually been created from 
necessity, are usually produced by a critical selection out 
of the cultural possessions of a total great connection of 
activity. . . in our case occidental culture.49° 


Standards, in their formation, are liberated from subjectivism 


by their deep feeling for the inner meaning of the historical 
totality from which they arise. The assurance, which standards 
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manifest, that within an historical totality is to be found an 


inner development of the universe or of the Godhead, is called 


revelation by theologians. 


It is an intuitive enlistment into the inner course of 
essential movement of the Divine, which no one can construe 
@ priori or rationalize a posteriori, which breaks forth at 
a given posnt with a feeling of cogent necessity and of 
clearness, ©5 ; 


 Oriticism and Creativity. -- All standards for judging 


historical things must arise from a proper connection with life. 
They must be at the same time the criticism and the continuation 
of historical things. When future formations are being considered, 


the Question of standards comes to the fore, and the standards 


themselves are indelibly determined by the judgment for the future, 


Criticism and creativity are essantially related. For this reason 


there is also an essential relationship between standards and a 
present synthesis of culture. In practical discussion, self—-cla- 
rification, and self—development both standards and criticism have 
their origin. Although this is a spontaneous process, we mst 
always go afar off in order to see ourselves rightly. Our judg- 
ments are instinctively pronounced, and they have no motivation 
beyond the instinctive one. Therefore any rational motivation 
attributed to our judgments is nothing more than a disguise of 
retionalization. The main means by which we may gain understand- 
ing of ourselves and of others and by which we may orient our- 
selves to our past, present, and future is scientific history, 
for it alone can consider the to and fro of things. Scientific 


ethics and a general system of values would be utterly useless 


to us here,27 


Immanent Standards. -- The term “standards of judgment” 
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refers in Troeltsch's usage to the historical connections of the 
present tine which are confined to the last two to five centuries 
of Occidental culture. Were we to go farther afield into Fo#eien 
cultures or farther backward into the past, we should not impose 
. our standards of judgment upon those regions. Our task would be 


the discovery of standards, immanent to the cultural synthesis 


under consideration, in order that it might be measured in accord- 
ance with its own inner essence and ideals. The process ty which 
standards are won is interesting, and Troeltsch's discussion of 

it appears to be close to Rickert's. When an observer undertakes 
the study of a period of culture foreign to his own, he must al- | + 
ways compare its essence and ideal with that of his own culture | 
and of his own person. Out of these two different essences and 
ideals a new and peculiar standard is the consequence: it is the. 
product of the effect of the alien culture and our own acting upon 
each other. With different observers the third standard will be 
different, because the individuality of each observer is operative 
in his work. There are too few observers, however, for any over- | 
production of possible standards. A deep humanity, out of which 1 
alone broad connections and separations can be explained, is re- 
Quired of all who do observe. Whenever one is forced to decide 
between different conceptions, the final decision remains a per- 
sonal arrangement of the meaning of becoming which the person who 

is judging believes he has greased. Beyond this there is no 
Supra—-subjective standard. If we have recognized the series formed, 
as an inner connection of becoming, and if we understand that dif- 
ferences in judgment are but different viewpoints in a common in- 
tellectual field of endeavor, then we may begin to comprehend the 
significance of the historical concept of development. Develop- 
ment means just this: an arrangement and Classification of series 
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and contrasts within the few millennia which are open to us, 28 


While finally reducing such series and contrasts meta-— 
physically to an inner urge and impulse of reason pushing 
through in them, and this reason to the final divine ground, 
to the inner movement of the divine spirit in the finite, we 
form an idea lying at the border of all science, which is 
formed differently according to the arrangement of those series, 
and the right of which no exact science oan prove anymore, 
but which whether uttered or not forms the conclusion and 
final background of all history. It only guarantees us, that 

the movement of historical-individual realities rests in a 
finel unity, which, because of its own agility, escapes any 
concept and therefore is gansurtficiently explained by the 
words "unity" and "al1."%¢9 | ; 


immanent development. -- From the immanent judgment of 


historical totalities results a double conception of historical 
development. Development in such a view can never mean one which 
continues throughout the whole. It can only be a single develop-—— 
ment of certain individualities of culture, and of single periods 
or regions of culture within the whole. Beginning with primitive 
states, of which little is known wut which carry the possibility 
of becoming, development will either culminate in over-culture 
which is weak and degenerate or it will fuse with stronger and 
more vital developments. Although the historian will desire to 
gain knowledge concerning these single developments, his task 
will be the describing of the eventual connections and continua- 
tions of the single development. When these thin conne@tions have 
been discovered, the historian will then continue to work out an 
idea of universal development in order that these separate devel- 
opments may be related to his own situation. In the idea of uni- 
versal development is contained an element of will, for the his- 
torian wills to comprehend and refuses to rest content with mere 
fragments. This very willing serves to draw together those values 


which become visible in the conception of universal development. 
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It also raises values above the level of their empirical realiza- 
tion in order that they may be related to the historians own 
situation. Ultimately a metaphysical faith is required to elevate 
the observer above his empirical conclusions, to enable him to 
believe in continuity even though it may be frequently torn by 
accidents. But any such metaphysical faith mst derive from 
empirical proce edings. 

Standards, a Matter of Faith. -—- The forming and syn- 


thesizing of standards is finally a matter of faith. This faith 
consists of the contemplation of a content formed out of the re- 
alities of life -- a content which is the expression and revela- | ib 
tion of the divine ground of life and of the inner movement of 
this ground -- in relation with the total meaning of the world. 
But scientific training is required of those who seek to form 
standards. The ability to recognize the numerous connections and 


mutual effects of historical life and immanent development does q 


not come full blown. Yet even though professional skill is de- 
manded, the utmost care must be taken that the contrasts and ten- 
sions peculiar to single values shall not be interpreted as mere 
logical contradiction, for of such is the sin of the specialist. 
The tensions of religion, art, science, state, law, and 
economy are by no means logical contradictions. Their uni- 
formity is by no means a logical one, but rather it is the 
super—logical ugity of an individual synthesis achieved in 
every instance. | 
The sin of the amateur, contrary to that of the gecialist, is 
the uncritical acceptance of myths and subjective perceptions 
to meet each need as it arises. Neither attitude is consonant 
with the idea of a present synthesis of culture. 


It creates its own new life by the most faithful and 
accurate understanding of the foreign one. It does 
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not want to see itself in the foreign one, nor reflect its 
own spirit in the foreign one, but to get a clear notion of 
itself and a new profundity from the greatness, hardness and 
majesty of the originally grown foreign and far one. This, 
anyhow, is not possible in the atmosphere of modern realism 
and of modern sense of truth, and this sense of truth also 
belongs to the faith in the reasonableness of the real. All 
romantic worship of myths today is auto-—suggestion of the 


sceptics and the faithless. .. Only in the contact between 
past and present the actual, final, decisive standard is formed 
which at the same time, pushes the formation of future into 
the unknown endless future. It is, as Kierkegaard maintained 
it with always new sharpness against the pantheistical ab- 
sorptions of the single and individual, the momentous and 
responsible, into a general law of being or 4 general abun- 
dance of being, the deciding leap, by which we get from the 
past into the future by our own decision and responsibility. 32 
Although Kierkegaard leaped into avery peculiar sectarian and 
ascetic Christianity, the leap is in every oase the decisive factor. iF 
It is operative as the consequence of our own faith in the possi- 
bility of a consciously deliberated free synthesis of all living 
forces in culture. Every leap, regardless of its aim, requires 
the conviction that it will succeed in reaching its goal. The 
leap grows out of the ever changing power of development itself, 


and in its overt action is the law of becoming consummated. 55 


Impossibility of Objectivity. -- The inner conflict bet- 
ween historical individuality and general validity is overcome 


by a synthesis of culture. Although both remain side by side 
they do not neutralize each other. Since many will complain if 
the objectivity of timeless values is denied, and since they may 
fear the consequences which mi ght come from connecting standards 
with the center of things, some consideration must be given to 
the a priori character of the concept of God. The apriority of 


the concept of God means that it is autonomous and in its meaning 


stands above the inexplicable character of those standards which 
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are established only in terms of their presuppositions and ante- 
cenents. Although standards are in a state of continuity with 
their antecedents, yet they are at the same time something Quite 
new end different. This a priority of svendarés is & simple 
fact of life to be appreciated only by a decision of thewill. The 
meaning of this a priori differs from that of Kant in the sense 
that the Kantian a priori was a postulate of a unity that could 
be drawn from apperceptive consciousness, 4 

The objectivity of autonomous and a4 priori standards is 
founded upon an unprejudiced concentration upon facts, and upon 
a foundation of ideals which have been drawn from actual life in 
this cultural circle. The cultural circle is understood to be 
arranged in a total connection of the single incidents of the 
life arising within it, but in every new situation spiritual life 
must grasp anew the connection between the situation and its 


antecedents. In order for the mind to analyze and describe such 


a total connection general categories have to be used. One such 
category is the concept of a synthesis of culture, for a cultural 
system includes within it the single values of family, state, law, 
science, art, Sétieion, and economic system. These are formal 
categories, not in the sense that they are parts of an ideal sys- 
tem, but in the sense that they are categories into which one may 
analyze historical life. They are filled with new content and 
meaning with each new individual situation. The standards them- 
selves lie, not in the categories, but in the content with which 
the cultural system is filled, and a unity of spirit is always 
gained in the effort to achieve these standards. If it be com- 
plained that only relative objectivity is the consequence of such 
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& view, it can only be replied that the situation of general 


systems of law, which require individualization and adjustment to 
each new situat ion, is no better.9° 
V. The Validity of an A priori Synthesis of Culture 
God_ and Standards. -- While a priority is possible, full 
objectivity is not. Genuine validity, however, which is neither “ 
timeless nor unchanging, is possible. At this point we approach i 
the concept of God which, as the fundamental presupposition in 
all imaginative effort to understand things, lies beyond thought. 
Without it standards can not be formed, for one's concept of God 
determines in turn his statement of the problem of apriority and ‘4 
objectivity. If one assumes that the Godhead is eternally un- | 
changing, then one's ideal standards also become irfinite and 
unchanging, whether one believes in an absolute reality or in 
absolute law. In either case rational monism is the consequence, 
for the manifold character of reality and its movement are ne- 7 


glected. Even positivism , with its effort to bind itself to op 


absolute facts, falls into this situation in spite of its empiri- 
cism. The alternative to this kind of thinking is to be found 
in the Hebrew-Christian view of the creative vitality of the 
divine will. In this the possibility of a total arrangenent of 
events into a single process is denied. Nevertheless a depth 
of life is gained in which God and ideals are postulated as 
agile and changing, even if the change may be in reference to 
some ultimate truth and unity which can be known only by Goa. 3& 
There is danger in such a view that absolute validity | 
may be denied to every human truth, but the possibility is re- — , | 
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tained for the divine 1ifé to be grasped in relative truth and in 
relative ideals. 


Modern investigations on the difference between mathemati- 
cal and historical time only express this already existing 
idea. To them paradoxically mathematical time beqomes space 
and timelessness of the calculation of all consequences that 
are already contained in any given moment of movement. Here 
only there is timelessness, if these mathematical theories 
may for once be set down as absolute. In the genuine, the 
historical time, on the other hand, there is life, movement, 
change, the grasping forwards and backwards of connections. 
The unity dominating here cannot be an unchangeable and im- 
moveable one, Its connection with God we can only divine. 
We are in continual movement towards the absolute, which 
exists only for itself in the unity of its abundance of life 
and cannot be conceived, because it is no concept at all. 
The real venture of all thinking that is not merely formal, 
is that we dare to consider, grasp, and accomplish a flashing 
up idea of reason as emanation from the divine vitality. 97 


Error, however , is always possible, Without risk, error, and even 
martyrdom, truths and values cannot be grasped. Justification by 


feith is the principle operating here also, and no progress in 


human science can free man from it. 


Advantages of Troeltsch's A priori. -— Since real histori- 


cal thinking can deal only with that humanity which we know, then 
world history for us must be confined to a history of the Germanic- 
Romanic peoples. This view of humanity is in direct contrast to 
that conception of humanity which made of it a substitute for 
eternal, divine, objective reason, or of God. 


If we learn to think differently on these latter things, 
we do not need to set in motion the whole of humanity every | 
time we form standards. All genuine universality is not val- 
idity for humanity, possibility of the idea of humanity or 
the product of autonomous, rational, liberated or rationalised 
reason, which is everywhere the same, but alive power, push- 
ing on from individual extra-formations, of the whole life, 
founding its reasonableness upon inner conformity with the 
fundamental tendency, intuitively conceived and divided from 
history, confirmed and formed by pomner seen and practical col- 
lisions, of the divine will of life.58 ) 
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Therefore, it may be observed that the first ghost, from whioh 
thought may be liberated by Troeltsch's a priori, is the ration- 
alistic conception of humanity. In place of its universality, 
Troeltsch puts forth the dynamic concept of limited humanity as 
it is to be found in real life. 

The second deception, from which Troeltsch's a priori 
provides liberation, is the idea of progress. 


This concept is only to comfort us for the non—-realization 


of idéals in the history known to us, while these are attained, 


in the end at least, in the infinity of the process, or in the 
total sum of human existence compensating itself. SY 


But no one knows what the totel development of humanity is, and, 
therefore, no formula of such a development can be prepared. Such 
an idea of progress is no value in the forming of standards. It 


is fully sufficient for each historicel connection to have its 


own life and ideals. If one understands by development the law- 


ful sequence of steps which follow each other by necessity, then 
such a concept would shatter any effort to form ideals, for it 
would mark the end of the living individuality of historical form- 


ations. Furthermore there would be no chance to form out of the _ / 


concrete historical situation, that set of ideals which correspond 
to it. There could be no standards, and in their place there 
would tle only destinies, either socialistic ones following Marx 
or irritable ones such as those of Lamprecht. Because proof would 
be impossible, we would merely have the opportunity of choosing 
between prophets. * ; 
Troeltsch's method also brings liberation from the ten- 
dency of making comparative judgments in history. The three great 


fallacies of the comparative method are these: First, the single 


~~ 
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values of separate historical developments are joined together 

in an absolute system of values; second, it is assumed that each 
single value is valid for all humanity, and third, each total 
development is assumed to possess a law of the sequence of its 

: steps. To this Troeltsch objects: 


True historical knowledg@ always cling to the penetra- 5 
tion of such a single, great or small, but always peculiar, A 
culture] circle, possessing its own movement, and for the 
statement and solution of one's own cultural problems the 
knowledge of one's own past only helps, together with a 
broad historical understanding, but not the drawing up of 
by ae oe facts, difficult of confirmation, of pitmrepey 
and h vera into a marching movement of the development of 
humanity. 4 


Since the comprehension of future development can be gained from 
the store of knowledge concerning concrete and tangible events 


within our own cultural circle, the forces making for the creation 


of the future lie in the depths of the unconscious, They may be 


known only when we come to know ourselves in our every thought a: 


and action. Beside this necessary self-knowledge comparative | 
studies are seen to be mere lexica, and every historical object 
which they deal with must also be approached in terms of their 
individual histories as well, if anything is to be contributed 
to our knowledge of historical things. The light shed by compar- 
ing and tracing does contribute to an understanding of comparative 


problems, but these are not essential problems for an understand- 


ing of future development or for an understanding of our own past — 
and present. In brief, such a method, ends in itself. 

In the light of these major liberations secured by accep- 
tance of Troeltsch's view, we may pause to consider what our own 


cultural circle is, and what our task becomes. We must gain from (: : 


our own cultural circle its inner vital impulse. This is done by 
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historical analysis and concerted effort in the philosophy of 
culture. After we have found the inner impulse of our culture, 
then it is our task to maintain it zealously against encroach- 


ment by strange oultures. Dogmatic battles or capitulation in 


a tired sort of relativism will not suffice. Indeed, a cultural 
circle which includes Antiquity, Ohristianity, The Middle Ages, 
and Modern Europe need not quickly capitulate. If it does ca- 
pitulate, then it is through lack of self-confidence. Rational- 
ism will not lend a hand amid this critical situation. If we are 
to receive aid at all io this time, it must come by way of con- 
crete standards. To this end Troeltsch has put forth his con- 
cept of a synthesis of the culture of the present. It is, in 
fact, a reinterpretation of the idea of Humanity. The idea of 
hasan ty is in itself no uniform formation. In its primmry char- 
acter it is a negative concept put forth in contrast with the 
Christian idea of Salvation. Humanity involved natural man and 
natural reason in contrast with the supernature of Christianity. 
The unity of the idea of humanity was gained from its opposition 
to church and do gma. Therefore it was never a timeless or ra- 
tionally necessary principle. It is but an ingredient of a cer-— 
tain individual European historical situation. It was also inner 
and personal, ruling personal relations and spiritual situations, 
as in the case of Herder. Only later did it seek union with a 
Greek tradition in order to vain universality.* 

VI. History and Axiology 
Individuality and Axiology. -- If one seeks to formulate 
a synthesis of the culture of the present, then the idea of an 
individual and historical understanding must be in some way re- 


lated to a theory of standards. 


42H .u.8.P.: pp. 193-195, 0.1.8. pp. 145-147. 
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Everything here also depends on the idea of individuality, 


only there stands out in this idea not only the facticity of 
the peculiar, happening but once, as predominantly in empiri- 
cal logic of history, but also the individualisation of an 
ideal, the concretion of something which ought to be. In 
this new and deeper meaning of individuality, idea and actua- 
lity are one in the past already; in it, they are one, and 
with a Quite differently heightened practical interest, in 
any formation of standards and cultural synthesis of the pre- 
sent. 
of action and of intuitive creation, for which there is no 
other objectivity than the consciousness of it, t it drawn 
from an inner trend of history and proving itself obligatory 


to conscience and fertile to experience. 
This means that the region of axiolagy has been entered upon, for 
the concept of individuality means not only the uniqueness of any 
historical complex, but also the individualisation of the ideal 
of that which ought to be. This vision of the ought may not be 
exhaustively realized, but it is constantly the ‘object of striv- 


ing. *4 


Phenomenological Approach to Axiology. -— Since it has 
not been the custom to approach the theory of value by way of the 


philosophy of history, some discussion is necessary of the general 


The comprehension of this connection itself is a matter 


r 


approach to axiology before the importance of Troeltsch's view can 


be understood. There have been two possible approaches to axio- 
logy in the history of philosophy. One was a priori; the other, 
empirical. In actuality, however, both approaches were operative 
in every science, and no theory of value could be wholly the one 
or wholly the other. Axiological principles seek, usually, a 

subjective connection with real life on the basis of normative 

judgments rather than an objective connection such as descriptive 
science holds with reality. In any case there is an indissoluble 


connection between the principles of value and the essential real 


43H.u.s.P. p. 200, 0. T. 8. p. 151. 
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situation. Only phenomenology can perform the task of abstract-— 

ing valuations from existing sciences, which in turn serve as 

bases for jwgment upon the sciences from which they were abstracted, 
In phenomenology all valuations, including those of sub- 

jective and accidental determination as well as those gained by 

object ive and idealistic methods, are placed upon a common footing 4 

in order that a classification of values may be achieved in addi- 

tion to a general law of what ought to be. 


The chief thing to be emphasized is, that this whole 
putting—-into-one of values has the significance of showing 
the living being as a fundamentally not contemplating and 
reflecting one, in whom all mere intellectuality and all mere : if 
reflection finally stand in the service of life, be it ani- ¢ 
malised, be,it spiritual-personal. That in its decisive 
importance is important for our connection also. Alike im— 
portant is it to emphasize that with closer analysis the at 
first assumed uniformity of these practical values arranges 
itself at once into the merely animalistic values of life and 
the spiritual personal values of culture, to the latter of 
which is due the formal character of ethical and vital pre- 
dispositions (charakter der Gesolltheit und Aufgegebenheit. ) 
Especially important again is the split inside of the latter 
in conclusions of formal ought, as self-duties and community- 
duties representing the moral in the narrower sense, and in | * 
the cultural contents of matter, treated in the cultural or poe 
systematical spiritual sciences of state, law, economy, art, . 7 
religion and science, in 80 far as it is cultural goods and cH 
not logic. The final aim of all such analysis is, as every- rea 
where where one trusts in unity and significance of thereal, i 
naturally again synthesis to a building up and system of ial 
values, in which now one must not forget the presupposition cd 
of such confidence, ultimately a religious one, and reduce ae 
the whole question of the existence and origin of these values , 
in the finite living being to the relation of absolute con- a 
sciousness or of God to the finite. Doctrine of values nec-— a 
essarily leads into metaphysical backgrounds, in which espe- ul 
cially the problem of the relation between life and material a 
of life, between ought and being, mustte solved.#5 


The full characterization of this value theory does not become 
clear until one goes back to the sources of modern terminologies. 
It is a mistake to assume that the terminological equalization 


of feeling and will as the basis of values dates from Lotze. The 


45y.u.8.P. p. 203, 0.7.8. p. 153. 
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problem really begins with Descartes, If thereal starting-point 
is the analysis of consciousness with the analysis of its contents 
and manner of constructing principles of form, and if philosophi- 
cal] treatment of reality istased upon the elements and principles 
thereby gained, then im gination, emotion, volition, exterior and 
interior experience alli become the foundation of thinking. This 
is quite different from ancient and medieval philosophy, for in 
these there was ‘no doctrine of practical reason or values. With 
Plato and Aristotle there were cosmic designs, contained in the 
divine reason itself, which were realized by the participation 
of the finite mind in the infinite. Stoic natural law was similar 
to this cosmic design theory, for in it, likewise, human reason 
participated. Ohristianity took over these ancient ideas and 
founded its values upon a cosmic hierarchy of values, but the 
idea of God's self-—communication with his creatures, expressing 
itself in natural humanitarianism and supernatural rel igious 
values, took the place of the Greek idea of participation. 
Identity and difference of the divine and finite mind 
are here maintained at once, and from this coincidentia 


oppositorum arises the system of goods as expression of 
alive divine motion of life.*® 


Cartesian thought, on the other hand, makes goods the exclusive 
facts of consciousness, and English empiricism, continuing this 
tendency, made all practical reactions of pleasurable sensation 
the foundation of its ethical and cultural System. Even the 
continental rationalists, although they were able to keep a rigid 
distinction between sensation and intellect, made immanent con-— 
sciousness the basis of their ethics. Kantianism, in discriminat- 


ing between theoretical and practical reason, is also based wpon 


46H.u.s.P. p. 206, 0.7.8. p. 155. 
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consciousness, for it founds its values upon human production and 
creation, under the impulse of reason, rather than upon man's part- 
icipation in grace. All these efforts have evolved a theory of 
value from a belief in the validity of logic, and have placed the 
resulting theory of value in the place of metaphysics. The con- 
sequence has been a subtle, if sterile, subjective immanentism.*? 
The only way in which ethical values can be distinguished 
from the animal values of life and utility, in Utilitarianism and 
Positivism, is through the generality of valuation itself. The 
greatest good for the greatest number, and the formal validity of RB 
pure reason recognized as being within the process of development, : 
both constitute, because of their generalized character, standards 
of valuation, but they erase any concept of individuality. For 
this reason these value theories collide with history. nN 
They fail to recognize the genuine individuality, existing 
in history, as peculiar into-each-other, corresponding to 
certain situations, of being and ought, actual and ideal, and 
they fail to recognize the inexhaustible and incalculable pro- 
ductivity of history, producing always new individual and 


therefore not idealising general laws of being, but prepet ing 
us for always new and incaloulable formations of value.4& 


It is impossible to secure an understanding of individuality by 
any psychology of reaction. All that has been achieved along this 
line has been ; | 


clever wise-cracks and tautological futilities and fights, | 
whether the value lie in the object or in the subject or in a 
the relation of both, whether it be founded upon the judgment 4 
on existencé or non-existence, whether it be momentaneous or PT 
constant, relative or objective, whether it arise from feeling 
or will or imagining or from an own psychological element, 
whether it be merely accidental and personal one, or a super- 
personal one and objective one.* oS 


_ 


47H.u.e8.P. p. 307, 0.7.8. p. 156. BT 
48H.u.s8.P. p. 208, Ke CEE 157. 
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The problem oan be solved only when one understands the Ego dif- 
ferently, by returning it to Leibniz' idea of the human monad, 
which is understood as occupying a particularly high place because 
of its complications. This means that the Ego mst be interpreted 
as something which possesses in high degree the possibility of 
comprehending itself and comprehending even the all—consciousness. ef 
Then the subjectivity of values can be seen as the production of 
the all-fulfilling life. Individuality can thereby be understood 
in its fust relationship to value theory. 9S 


The single being, participating in the all-life, will in aa 
his particular situation, environment and influence always ‘A 
describe and realize in a particular manner the common ground of 
of life, in the animalistic respect of satisfying his wants | 
and furthering his life, as well as in the spiritual respect 
of comprehending the divine world of ideas. Man on his step 
of consciousness-—realisation thus will be a historically in- 
dividualised being, in spite of numerous conformities and com- 
munities with others, and will have in it not only an actual 
determination, but an ought task, in the realising of which 
@lone he creates and wins his egsence. Naturally, the final 
Questions remain: how does God or the absolute or the all- 
life come to this continual movement of being towards values, Ht 
which is nothing but life itself, and how does this all-life a 
come to self-dissolution into finite monads? These are ques- oe 
tions which nobody can answer, but which could not be replaced 
by other Questions that are more correct or easier to be 
answered. They are eternal like thinking itself, and self-— i 
adoration and elf-emptying only of modern mind, (and these ng 
two processes are closely connected with each other), could | 
forget them or believe them to be wrongly raised. 


a 
4 5 


Relativity of Value. -—— With this brief review of the main 


currents in theory of value, we may return to the historical ap- La 


proach to axiology. The central concept of an adequate theory of Fl 
value is that of individuality, in the sense of relatedness bet- = : 
ween actual and ideal. Such a view constitutes, tote sure, 4 a 


fundamental wlativity of value, but relativity of value does not 


It means mobility, creativity, and the temporariness of velues, 


= & 


F 
necessarily mean relativism, anarchy, chance, or arbitrariness, j 
: 


SOH.u.s.p. p. 211, 0. T. 8. p. 158,159. 
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determined by the mutuality of the ought and the actual. This 
mutuality of the ought and the actual is no aesthetic conception. 
: It requires a sense of duty and an orientation to genuine possi- 


bilities in’ the given situation. When ‘individuality is understood 


in this sense, it is no mere logical category. It demands sober 
knowledge, clear will and acute insight. 


There are men and times, strata and groups rich in in- 
dividuality and weak in individuality, and those strong in 
individuality are always indicated by their firm belief in 
their having arisen from the general. They feel their pe- 

 ouliarity as divine mission and task and do not reflect upon j 
the interest of their personality, but upon the particularity Pid 
of their task,° | 


Here the metaphysical character of the individual is brought to 4 
light. The relationship between axiology and metaphysics is re- 7 
gained. Relativity of values means that in this relativity the 


absolute becomes alive and creative. 


It presupposes a life-process of the absolute, in which 
this can be grasped and formed from each point in the manner 
corresponding to this point. Everywhere it must be grasped 
and formed at first. For it is will to creation and forma- 
tion which in finite minds becomes self-formation fromdivine 
ground and impulse. And these different points must be con- ff 
nected and follow each other according to a certain rule, Lo 
which constitutes the essence of the becoming of divine mind ‘ 
and enforces itself in spite of all accidents and confusions 
of will or refussls of will. All this lies in the idea of 
andividua) ity, of relativity of values, of standard and of new 
creation. | 


This may be a mythological statement of the situation just 


as the Platonic idea of participation, and the Christian doctrine 
of the self-revelation of the divine spirit in the finite, were 
myths. Yet even the Platonic idea contained a germ of the idea 
of individuality within the limits of the Greek hypostasizing of 
values, and the Christian doctrine unveiled the secrets of the 


soul better than psychogenetic theories can. History is finally 


Sln.u.e.P. p. 212, 0.7.8. p. 159. 
S2@H.u.8.P. p. 212, 0.1.8. p. 160. 
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reached again, for without a concept of relativity of value active 
man, and a history which tells of him, could not be understood. 


Kierkegaard has summarized the situation thus: 


the historical is the unity of the metaphysical and the 
accidental. All at once I become conscious of myself in my 
necessity and incidental finiteness (that I , this certain 
being, am, born in this country, at this time, under the 
manifold influence of all these changing environments). And 
this last side must not be overlooked, but the true life of 
theindividuadl is the apotheosis of finiteness, not 
consisting in thet the I without content steals away from this 
finiteness, in order to evaporate on his heavenly emigration, 
but oo the divine live and find himself within finite- 
ness. 


Modern history, with its trend toward political and cul- 
tural history, accepts the idea of individuality. and the idea of 


relativity of values, Certainly the analogy of physical relativi- 

ty, developed by Einstein, has been operative, although historical 
relativism developed from the Romantics and the German Historical 

School without any relation to Einstein. The reason for the coin- 
cidence lies in the fact that physical relativism is the form of 

individuality which is decisive for the physical sciences. It 
points out the peculiarity of the position from which the general 


system of relations must be recalculated and rediscovered. This 


was also true in the Newtonian system, but their general law of 
inertia obscured the consequences of relativity for the observer's 
position. Einstein, by dissolving the theory of tneeeia. teaches 
that the position is ever changing and different. Even this is 
no unlimited relativism. Since the system of relations can be 
calculated from each position, and since the relation to other 
objects can be described in spite of mobility, the absolute is 
still preserved in the relative. Apart from this partial simi- 
larity, namely: the coincidence in both historical and physical 


— 


S3H.u.s.P. p. 214, 0.7.8. p. 161. 
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relativity of the relative and the absolute in the individual, 
the two systems are thoroughly different. In history this coin- 
cidence involves an obligation, whereas in physics it remains 


only @ fact, * 


S4y.u.8.P. pp. 215-220, 0.1.8. pp. 162-166. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CULTURAL VALUES AND RELIGION 


I. Introduction 


In the preceding chapters we have dutifully reported the 


substance of Troeltsch's discussion of the logical structure of 
the philosophy of history as well as his discussion of the pro- 
blem of individuality in connection with ethical standards. Be— 
cause of the necessary limitations imposed upon us in this thesis, 
we must leave Der Historismus und seine Probleme at this point 
and turn, very briefly, to the task of drawing forth some practical 
conclusions from what has already been said. This should not be 


taken to mean that we have dealt fully with all that is significant 


in Troeltsch's great work. If bulk of pages be taken as a criterion, 


then it will be obvious that over two-thirds of his volume remains 
unreported. To anyone who may be seeking detailed information in 


the field of theories of development, evolution, and dialectics 


there is to be found a mine of understanding in Troeltsch's third 
chapter. If one also desires an understanding of what Troelt sch 


believed to be the real structure of an appropriate history of 


European culture, then the fourth chapter of Der Historisms und 
Seine Probleme is earnestly recommended. | 
Because our special concern in this thesis is with the 


significance of historical individuality and historical relativity 


as " - 
‘ *; t 
t 
> ce: z ES. Tie teenie Se gee 


of values for social ethics, we shall turn, for the balance of 
our discussion, to Troeltsch's Christian Thought.! This latter 


lgrnst Troeltech, Christian Thought (Londm: University of 
London Press, Ltd., 1923 . edited by Baron F. von Htgel. This is 
found in the German under the title, Der Historismus und seine 
Uberwindung (Berlin: Rolf Heise, 1924). 
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comprises five lectures read posthumously by others, in England 
during March 1923. The subject matter of these lectures would 
have been the content of a second volume on historicism had 


Troeltsch lived to complete his work. It will be recalled that 


in the discussion of the material philosophy of history above, 
the point was made that material philosophy of history lies bet- 
ween empirical history and ethics. It was also remarked that all 
philosophers of history have somehow achieved a transition to , 
ethics.* In the chapter immediately preceding, on "Beliefful 
Relativism", the disoussion of the problem of adjusting theories | 4 
of value to the problem of individuality raised certain difficul- +4 
ties. It was observed that absolute values are impossible in : 
the face of the manifoldness of real life, and any practical 


Values must include an understanding of the relativity of value. 


To this end the idea of a present synthesis of culture was put 
forward which would in some fashion take the place of a trans- 
cendental idea of all-inclusive humanity. Humanity, if the con- 
cept is to have practical ethical consequences, must be limited 
to the humanity which we are in a position to know. In these 
ideas, and those which are to follow, there is a basic tension 
between the attitude of the observer and that of the believer. 


The human situation, which Troeltsch believes can only be truly 


3 —— 
understood in terms of individuality and relativity, is a limited 


one and subject to fate in spite of its creative powers. These 
tensions were never finally resolved for Troeltsch, nor was he 


unmindful of his difficulty. In truthfulness he could only give 
recognition to the existence of the problem, point out the con- cq 


sequences of it, and declare his convictions. This tension bet- 
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ween individuality and universality, relativity and absolute val- 


nn" 


idity, pervades as well the discussion in his Christian Thought, 
but the discussion of it is on a plane that brings into bolder 


relief the practical ethical consequences. The tension here be- 
comes between cultural values and religious values. 
II. The Place of Ohristianity Among Religions 


Recapitulation of Earlier View. -- Troeltsch's life was 
his work, and the problems which occupied him throughout his life 


were those which were raised by his own intellectual development. ) 
His dual interest in historical investigation and in theory found 
its unification in the problem of the absolute validity of Ohrist- + 
ianity, and it was only fitting that his final work should reca- 


pitulate the point of view expressed in Die Absolutheit des 

Christentums.° The central meaning of that work consisted in a 
realisation of the conflict between historical reflection and : 
the determination of standarde of truth.* From his own personal vs I 
background Troeltsch nee sldaines the difference between the 
flux of the historien's ‘gate and the desire of men for a definite 


practical standpoint.° Troeltsch was aware that this conflict 
was not so keenly felt in other intellectual climates. Since the 


characteristic studies of the Anglo-Saxon countries have been 


comparative and critical, the relativity of values in their schol- 
arship has been different from that in German studies; the effects, 


however, have been Similar. The differance between English and 


German studies lies in the fact that the latter have been less 


Sernst Troeltsch, Die Absolutheit des Christentums, end 
d., (Tubingen: J.0.B.. Mohr, isiz). . 


4christian T Thought, P. 4, 
5Ibid., p. 6 
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concerned with the practical needs of society and have emphasized 
individuality more than sociological principles. © 

Important-as these differences are, however, they are all 

but different aspects of the one fundamental conflict between | 
the spirit of critical scepticism generated by the ceaseless 
flux and manifold contradictions within the sphere of history 
and the demand of the religious consciousness for certainty, 
for unity, and for peace, 

Troeltsch sought the means whereby theology might defend 
itself against the relativity of history. Two concepts in Ohrist- 
ianity which claimed ultimate validity were examined: first, the 
theory that miracles guarantee the truth of Ohristianity; second, 
an evolutionary view, expounded by Hegel, in which the unfolding 
of the Spirit is seen as an universal process in which the im- 
pulse toward salvation and communion with God overcomes the lim- 
itations of sense experience.® But both of these assertions of 
universal validity by Christianity have too many difficulties when 
they are more carefully examined. Christianity shares with all 


religions a naive claim to universal validity, but the Christian 


claim differs from others in as much as limitation to any part-— 


icular race or nation is excluded on principle. Because Qhrist- 


ianity Dases its claim upon the nature of God and man, its claim 


to universality is better than that of other religions. There- 
fore, we really need not be concerned with the problem of its 


absolute validity. 


It suffices thet Christianity is a developing 


religion, constantly striving toward fresh expression. It posses- 


ses, in a degree beyond that of any other religion, the highest 
validity. Being loftiest that is all we need to know. 2 


SIpid, p. 8. 7Ibid, p. 8 
8tbid, p. 10. 


90.0.J. Webb, Review of Christ ian Thought, The Hibbert 
Journal, XXII (1925-24), p. 604. 
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Modifications, -- Later studies brought some alterations 
to the views Troeltsch had expressed in Die Apsolutheit des 


Qhristentums. In his preparation for writing The Social Teachings 
of the Christian Churches he had discovered the importance of in- 
dividuality in the history of Christianity itself. 
The Christianity of the Oriental peoples -- the Jacobites, 
Nestorians, Armenians, Abyssinians -— is of Quite a different 
type, indeed even that of the Russians is a world of its own. 


The inference from all that is, however, that a religion, in 
the several forms assumed by it, always depends upon the in- 


tellectual, social, and national conditions among which it 
exists. | 

In addition to the individuality of various Christian groups, 

however, Troeltsch also came to the conclusion that the claims to 

absolute validity made by non-Christian religions were genuine, 

since they were as capable of appealing to the inner certitude 


and devotion of their followers as was Christianity. 


~ 


The problem of historicism, with which we have been deal- 


ing, also served to alter in some degree Troeltsch's view of the 
absolute validity of Ohristianity. The impact of his study of _ 
historicism served to bring greater emphasis upon the individual 
character of European civilization and the Ohristianity accom- 
panying it; while his earlier, somewhat rationalistic, view of 
validity falls into the background. Christianity is seen as stand- 
ing or falling with European civilization, having lost its OQrien- 
talized character in the process of becoming Hellenized and 
Westernized. 

Qur European conceptions of personality and its eternal, 
divine right, and of progress towards a kingdom of the spirit 
and of God, our enormous capacity for expansion and for the 

interconnection of spiritual and temporal, our whole social 
order, our science, our art —— all these rest, whether we 


know it or not, whether we like it or not, upon the basis of 
this deorientalised Christianity.1+1 


— 


10ghristian Thought, p. 33. 
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Ohristianity's primary claim to validity, then, is the fact wa“-" 
only through it have we become what we are. Only in it can we 
preserve the religious forces which we need. Without this Christ- 
lanity we fall into self-destructive titanism, effeminate trivial- ‘ 
ity, or crude brutality. But just so long as we remain in our 
present state there will always be a tension between the lofty 
spiritual aims of Christianity and our everyday needs. But since 
this is so, then there must be some validity in Christianity it— 
self. That validity lies in the inner experience which it pro- 
vides for us. It is God's revelation to us, binding and uncon- 
ditional for us, because we have no other, "and because in what ry 
we have we can recognize the accents of the divine voice."12 | 
The practical consequences of this view are two-fold: a 


new conception of the function of missionary activity is needed, 


and Christianity itself must be observed in the stream of develop- 
ment in which all civilization is caught. With reference to mis- 
sionary activity, Troeltsch finds that it has always been a con- 
comitant of political and military expansions, but as a religion 


e 


in competition with other great world-religions, Christianity 


€ 
must seek, not the conversion of other races, but mutuality of 


understanding. Since Christianity is in the total stream of 
development, since it has ever had an impulse to self-—purification 
in the hope'of fulfilment in the coming Kingdom of God, its future 
course is unpredictable. An old era has passed away; & new one 
is beginning. Christianity mus t ally itself 
anew to a new conception of nature, a new social order, 
and a profound interior transformation of the spiritual out- 


look, and has to bring to the suffering world a new peace and 
a new brotherhood.1s 


12Ibid., p. 26. 


-13Ipid., p. 31. 
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How this may be done, Troeltsch does not know. He is nevertheless 
certain that Ohristianity is at a critical moment in its develop- 
ment, and that far reaching changes will te necessery -- more fun- 
damental than any yet achieved by any denomination. 

Truth for Us. -~ The finel question still remains. Is 
there no common goal for religion that may be taken as absolute? 
Caen there be no common standard for all mankind? Instinctively 
we react favorably towerd the possibility of such an absolute 
common grouud. Such a goal, although it may te the objective of 
common striving in all the great religions, has not yet been 
achieved. 

And, as all religion has thus a common goal in the Unknow, 
the Future, perchance the Beyond, so too it has a common 
ground in the Divine Spirit ever pressing the finite mind 
onward towards further light and fuller consciousness, a 
Spirit which indwells the finite spirit, and Whose ultimate 


union with it is the purpose of the whole many-sided pro- 
cess. 14 | 


Between the divine source and the divine goal lie all the dif- 
ferentiations of race and civilization. There may be mutual 
understanding between them, and if each strives toward its own 


goals, at the same time recognizing the striving of others, then 


such an understanding may be gained. In all probability the 
cleavages between religions will remain distinct, and their sev- 
eral relative values will never be fully resolved. The fundamen- 
tal concept for the determination of practical values, namely: 
personality, is markedly different in the east and the west. 


Personality is fundamental for several of the great religions, | 


o 
a 


P 


yet the conception in which it is held differs with each and is ie 


determined by each. 


A truth which in the first instance, is a truth for_us 
does not cease, because of this, to be very Truth and Life. 


Gabe 


14Ibid,, p. 32. 
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What we learn daily through our love for our fellow-men, viz... 
that they are independent beings with standards of their own, it 
we ought also to be able ko learn through our love for man- ii, 
kind as a whole —-.. .1 | | 


III. Ethics and the Philosophy of History 


ey 
\ 
7 \ 


Morality of Qonscience. -—- The objective of Troeltsch's 
three lectures on "Ethics and the Philosophy of History" was to 


define some means of damming and controlling historical Relativ-— 
ism.t© Even ethical standards themselves, under the influence 
of psychology, historical relativism, and evolutionism, have been 
drawn into the flow of things. Prevailing monistic empiricism, 
with its simplifications, has had the tendency of reducing stand- 
ards to the position of mere accidents. suffered by the psycholo- 
gical mechanism.1? To counteract these tendencies one can only 


substitute the line of thought used by Plato against the Sophists: 


Logically all moral, juristic, and aesthetic principles 
are and remain principles which oppose themselves to the flow 
of the psychological determinist mechanism, and derive their 
right and their necessity from their significance and content, 
quite independently of their origin in the psychological con- 
catenation.1 


Troeltsch, for his part, is fully conscious of the conditioned 


character of all existence, including standards; therefore, he is 


especially concerned with the peculiarity of the ethical phenom- 

enon. That peculiarity is the complexity of standards flowing 
together from many different sources, and it renders ethics the 

most difficult of the philosophical éndeavors.19 The thread which No 


leads most surely to an objective determination of the nature of 


ethical standards consists in the determinations of what may be l/ 


called Conscience. 


15Ttid., p. H. --: 16 p4id., p. 43. 
l7tpid., p. 45. . | 28rbid., pp. 45-46. 


19Ipid., p. 48. 
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oo 
Conscience represents the moral demands of the ancient 


virtues of personal integrity and community spirit. The objective 


of these ethical virtues was the attairment of free personality. 
Not by any deduction from the objectivity of the moral reason, 


yi in this ethical goal of free personality is to be discovered 


the unity of ethics, Therefore the idea of personality is a dec- 


isive one, 


Freedom and creation constitute the secret of personality, 
but this self-creation of personality is, of course, no abso- 
lute creation in us finite creatures who emerge from the stream 
of life and consciousness, It is a creation which takes place 
in obedience and in devotion to an attraction towards emanci- 
pation from merely natural and accidental determination -- an 
attraction to the imperative "ought" which is analogous to the 
attraction towards logical truth and correctness, and arises, 
like the latter, from the deeper spiritual levels of our being. 


Up to this point the ought is only a formal aim from which the 


particular applications by Ethics may be derived. Two considera~ 


tions enter into these particular applications. In the first place Val 


the relationship between personality and other personalities is 
involved; in the second place, the relationships of communities. 
The initial moral principles in the narrower circle are those of 
justice and kindness. In the larger sphere these are important 
also, but they become exalted to the position of the moral demand 
of humanity. Because these are the fundamental ethical principles, 
Humanity, Love of Mankind, International Justice, Rights of Man, 
and Progress ever recur in all ethical systems. In all of these 
personality is taken as the ed and goal rather than the means, 
and partioular virtues are made into moral absolutes. The ques-— 
tion, therefore, becomes: Can these formal structures, devised by 
thought, suffice as definition of the obligation of historical 


life? Since reason, and personality which is closely associated 


— EE 
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with reason, are still in the process of growth within the his- 


torical stream, we must conclude that morality is not wniversally — } 
diffused, nor would any such universal morality be practicable, 21 i 
Morality, in essence, is perpetual struggle and perpetual 
creation. This means that nature can never be fully vanquished, 
for a victory of morality over nature would mean the end of strug- c 
gle, and an end of freedom also, The most enlightened efforts 
in the direction of an ethical social System, socialism and com- 
munism, reveal the impossibility of the practical realization of 
ideals, for, when arbitrary techniques fail starvation begins. F 
This is the tragic part of the human situation, for out of the + 
gospel of peace new wars must arise, since diversion to new ex- 


ternal outlets is demanded. There is no hope of stemming the 2 


tide of history by means of the timelessly valid moral ideal of i 
humanity transcending history. The only possible line of action . i 
must recognize the eternity of struggle. It must seek to effect 
reconciliations through compromise. Ethical purposes must be 
realized as far 8s possible, to the best of our knowledge and 
conscience, 

This historical relativism of the morality of conscious- 
ness needs to be limited, but even the act of limiting is 4 rel- 
ative one. The only point at which a fundamental precision of 
direction may be discerned is in the act of decision itself. The 


only limitation of the historical stream, of any validity at all, 


is an act of compromise, and therefore an act of conscience. 


It is not for nothing that religion, which everywhere 
transcends all morality, teaches us that the pure will and 
devotion to an ideal world is sufficient for righteousness, 
and that life itself remains sinful -- a mixture, that is 


-_ 


1 Ibid,, p. 62. 
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to say, of nature and the divine life. Justification by 4 
faith is only a specifically religious expression for this Hi 
universal relation of things. It is not for nothing that Ly 
the religious idea places the individual, his decision and 
his salvation, in the foreground. . He alone transcends his- 
tory; and the inward union of the devout with one another is 

a heavenly object of longing or a monastic order, while it 

is only the ever-recurring mixture of light and darkness which 
suits earthly history. ?95 


One detects in the uneasy statement of this ethical situation what 

the underlying metaphysical presuppositions must be. Here, as 

Tillich points out, : | - 

Troeltsch comes at least to the verge of stating a posi- 

tion by means of which immanentism could and should be trans-— 
cended. This struggle -— at the same time entirely human and 
entirely dialectical -— concerning what is indicated in the if 
title, the overcoming of BASVORSOL OM, constitutes the pro- ni 
found maturity of these lectures. 4 id 

But, in spite of his proximity to the solution, historicism re- 


‘The Ethics of Quitural Values.-- The difficulty presented ie 

by the morality of personality and conscience lay in its remote- 
ness from the possibijity of its being applied ‘to historical life. [ 
Qn the other hand the goods and ends of traditional ethics, which | 
impose moral obligation and striving upon the living person, con- 


stitute qualities of value or pleasure without which no action can 


be set in motion. These goods and ends, which may be called cul- i 


tural values, are, in contrast to the morality of conscience, his- 


F | 
yd : 


torical creations which divide themselves into the three ereat — 


cultural realms of the family, state, law, economic system, science, 


art, and religion. Each of these realms has its own historical 


development. Each tends to assume that form, in each period, which L/ 


is best suited to the demands of that period.®5 Certainly the 


— — 
—_ 


23Ibid., pp. 67-68. 


24p aul Tillich, Review of Troeltsch, Historismus und 
seine Uberwindung, Theologische Literaturzeitung (1924), pp. pp. 234-5. 


25christian Thought, p. 80. 
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analysis and study of these realms extends into the several — 
sciences, but in so far forth as the several sciences deal with 
the comprehension of individual historical life in an effort to 
set forth the character which it should assume, these sciences 
then merge into ethics. 

The difference between morals and ethics, between con- 
science and cultural value, is this. The former leads out of 
historical life by virtue of its formality; the latter leads 
back into history and development. In terms of individuality, 


morality is individualized through its application, whereas ethics 


arises in the realm of the particular, unique, individual char- 
acter of an epoch. But historical relativism has not been more 
easily impeded by ethics than it has by morality, for those who 


have thought in terms of cultural values have in most instances 


been led into Utopianism, or some other form of over-simplifica- 


tion which finds its disadvantage in the face of the immensity 
of the tensions and cross-purposes of cultural values in actual 


life,26 


The one thing that may be done in the sphere of cultural 


values is the welding together of all of them into a homogeneous 


whole for the present and the future. Only this can serve par- 


tially to control the stream of historical life. But no conscious 
effort or theoretical construction can accomplish this synthesis. 


The woeful relativism of our position is @main affirmed. We rec- 


ognize our need of a unification of our values, but we can not 


secure it by rational formulation. Even the a priori must resign 


in favor of an a posteriori at this point. 


25Ibid., p. 92. 
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For the establishment of this connection there is no a 
priori available; the only means is the tect and energy of 
the acting and shaping mind, which only at a later date pre- 
Cipitates the unity of its life in the unity of thought pre- 
sented in such a system of the two Ethics. Fundamentally 
such a system can only present itself as a living deed and 
an historical achievement, resting upon an understanding of 
the whole evolutionary process leading towards us and upon 
the courage to refashion and further develop it.28 


At bottom this is again a matter of conviction and faith. The 
idea of perfSonality, which, as freedom and creative power, de- 


termined the content of the morality of conscience, and which, as 


the object and goal of cultural values, is the beginning and end 


of éthics, may be true only in the circle of Western culture. 
Although it may be only relatively true, in the light of our his- 
tory it must be true for us. 

The Common Spirit. --— Both the morality of conscience and Pe 
the ethics of cultural values may be taken as agents by which his- 
torical movement may be partially controlled. Yet both of these 


rest upon a@ subjectivity of consciousness and of high personal 


3 resolve. Something possessing greeter and more massive power is 


needed, if history is to become redirected into ethical channels. 
Liberalism and intellectualisn, with the tolerance, flight of 
fancy, and lack of commitment which they have manifest, have 
brought anarchy of values upon us,©9 In contrast to the indivi- 
dualism of supine liberalism, the ethico-métaphysical conception 
of individuality put forth by Troeltsch requires struggle and 
endurance. "It demands the staking of our whole courage for 

that which each personally and individually holds to be certain. "50 
This conception of individuality finds itself attached to every 


personal decision of conscience and to every synthesis of cultural 


evi,e., the two ethics: moral conscience and cultural 
values, | 


28Christian thought, p. 97. 29Irpid., p. 110. 


SOIbid., p. lll. 
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values. It is this character of individuality which renders all } 
ethical sciences imperfect ible, ° i 
The fact of the existence of common spirit and of its 
need is undoubted by Troeltsch, but, in the light of his concep- 
tion of individuality, he denies any monistic conception of com- 
mon spirit. No strong and healthy ethical direction of the stream — 
of Life would be possible without the super-individuality of the 
common spirit. Perhaps, by way of clarifying the meaning of the 
term, we might say that common spirit has certain affinities with 
public opinion, on the practical mee, and with the idea of a 
social complex, the theoretical side. In Troeltsch's view there 
are many common spirits, for it is never found except as the spirit 
of a group, family, race, class, profession, school, or sect. %2 


A given individual resides within several concentric complexes 


and participates in the common spirit of all of them. Proceeding 
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from the general to the particular, Troeltsch lists nine such 


concentric circles: 1. Humanity; 2. The sphere of Western culture; 


way 


i 5. The Nation; 4. The social class; 5. The Family; 6. The free 


professional associations; 7. The narrower circles based upon 


sy mpathy or friendship; 8. The communities of creed, churd, and 


denomination; 8. The free intellectual communities of schools of 


thought.55 Each of these has a mak’edly different content and 


makes its own special demands. In the case of humanity, without 


~ elevating it to monistic sway over all the rest, we may expect a 


degree of understanding and tolerance of various cultural develop- 


Pt 


ments, but our own cultural sphere must have the final importance 
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for us. It is ‘our task to understand its historical import and 


Slipid., p. 106. | 32Ipid., p. 117. 
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to gain a feeling for its inner solidarity. And so for each of 
the rest of the complexes in which we live simultaneously and 
without Confusion. 

Wherever modern conditions are understood, there is a 
demand for greater originality and for more community. This 


means that the need for a creative synthesis of cultural values 


is deeply felt as the outcome of a feeling of social responsi- 


bility and an impulse for communication. °* 


The spiritual forces must be created and moulded, not 
in self-centred solitude, or intellectually and in literature, 
but with an active and basic purpose of direction towards in- 
timate community, leadership, and self-communication. A new 
salvation, to be found in fresh and original concentration | 
on a metaphysical foundation; a new bve, resting on the feel- i 
: ing of all spiritual values as fundamentally common values — 
: this is the form in which the universal vay 241 ty of these 
syntheses can emerge into a Oommon Spirit.+* 


Germ-cells of this common spirit are everywhere arising, Troeltsch 


thought at the time of writing, striving to spread abroad the 


universal elements comprised within the particular synthesis of 


“SaaS 


each. But though they might succeed in revitalizing the church, 


though they might be able, through struggle to effect certain 


our 


changes in.ithe national life, yet no final monistic unitary so- 


ciety could be accomplished. The common spirit of each particular 


group may be able to exist in relative independence, but it is. 


of the fundamental character of man and the universe that diver- 


sity shall persist. 


IV. Conclusion. 


Such was the cheracter of Troeltsch's life-labor: to 


overcome the anarchy of values prevailing in his time, to find 


a firm foothold in reality that might give assurance of meaning 


to life. If it seem that the accomplishment did not merit the 


—_—- 


34 Ihid., p. 124. 35 Ibid., p. 127. 
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labor, one can assert this only: Troeltsch came to the very edge 
of a view that would have surmounted and overcome historicism and 
relativism. ‘In reaching this high point, however,he shattered 
the complacency of: the morality of personal conscience and the 
self-assurance of the ethics of cultural values, for these had 
been wont to. escape from the problems of historical life rather 
than meet them realistically. Oertainly the advantage gained 

for the proper undérstanding of the human situation by this neg- 
ative aspect of his work ought not to be taken lightly. Perhaps 
no final positive solution is possible; it may be the essence of 
our existence that each new generation must find anew the values 
which it shall hold to be true and self-evident. It may be, as 
we have already mentioned elsewhere, that, had Troeltsch been 
less the representative of nineteenth century thought with its 
roots in Kantian philosophy, he might have been more fully com- 
mitted to the voluntaristic tradition, and thereby, making a 
metaphysics of cleavage central, Troeltsch might have been able 
to escape from relativism. 

In spite of the limitations of his final accomplishment, 55 
and we have no knowledge of what his own concluding statement 
would have been, we have presented in this thesis, in what we 
hope shall prove to be more useful form, the major themes of 
Troeltsch's philosophy of history. The task has been one that 
has been richly suggestive to us, and we earnestly hope that it 
shall prove to be meaningful to all who may have the occasion ,of 
reviewing it. It does not represent: a completed task; much 


has been left unsaid that might have been said, but even here 


S6For a discussion of the typical criticisms of ‘Troel tech 
see Supra, pp. 16-24. 


For all who may desire to 
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one must make his limiting decision. 


Troeltsch himself. 
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